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OXFORD DOWN SHEEP. 

A subscriber at Grass Lake writes us for 
information regarding the origin and 
history of the Oxford Downs. We publish- 
ed several articles on this subject during 
the past winter, and it is hardly fair to 
our readers who have read those articles to 
have them repeated so soon afterwards. 
The fact is in every number of the FARMER 
articles appear on various subjects which are 
unnoticed at the time. Suddenly a subject 
becomes a matter of interest to some of our 
readers, and they want the same informa- 
tion contained in the previous articl@repub- 
lished. We say this by way of explanation 
of the reason why we have to repeatedly 
publish articles of the same tenor. The 
Oxford Down is the prod ict of a cross be- 
tween the Cotswold and the Southdown, 
and has a fleece resembling more the long 
wools than that of the Down breeds. ‘The 
originators were evidently looking for a 
sheep which would give a carcass of the 
greatest siz2 and mature early. They were 
breeding for mutton, and did not pay much 
attention to the fleece. After they had been 
bred for some years, the agricultural soci- 
eties of Great Britain finally decided to al- 
low them a separate classification as a dis- 
tinct breed. The first year they were ex- 
hibited as a distinct breed was in 1852. 
Since it began to be imported into the 
United States some twenty years ago, con- 
siderable has been done to improve the qual- 
ity of its fleece, English breeders finding 
that Americans demanded a better wooled 
sheep than was then common to the breed. 
The Oxfords now being imported show this 
very clearly, and not only grow more wool 
but better wool than they did ten years ago. 
The breeders in Great Britain do not pub- 
lish any flock register, and this militates 
against the progress of the breed, as pur- 
chasers from abroad do not want to buy 
stock without some guarantee as to its pur- 
ity of blood. In this country the Oxfords 
are in increasing demand. The rams are 
used to cross upon grade ewes to produce 
early lambs, and for this purpose their use 
has been generally satisfactory. There are a 
few flocks of thoroughbreds in this State, the 
gceat popularity of the Shropshire inclining 
most farmers to their use in the direction 
for which the Oxfords are most useful. It 
would be a great advantage to this breed if 
a reliable flock register was established in 
England. Were that done the demand from 
the United States would increase wonder- 
fully. 
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“IMPORTED” 





STOCK. 





A correspondent in Oakland County 
writes for some information as to what con- 
stitutes ‘imported stock,’’ referring specifi- 
cally to Shropshire sheep. He also asks 
our vpinion as tothe honesty of selling 
Shropshires as ‘‘imported,’’ the purchaser 
believing the term “‘iwported ” to mean 
that they were brought from Exgland, while 
he finds afterwards that they were really 
bred in Canada. We should consider the 
term ‘* imported,” in the case of Shrop- 
Shire sheep, to mean that they were bred in 
England, the home of the Sbropshire. If 
bred in Canada and imported into the 
United States, they are certainly regarded 
as being of less value to the breeder than if 
they were bred in and came from Engiand. 
it would notebe acting in good faith to al- 
lowa purchaser to be misled by the term 
4 imported.” Awerican bred and Canad- 
‘an ored Shropshires are ot equa! value 
where the breeding is Similar, while the 
Eaglish bred invariably command more 
money. In purchasing Shropshires, the 
buyer should always insist upon a Statement 
4S to who bred them and the location of the 
breeder, A little care in this respect will 
Soon put an end to the business methods our 
Correspondent complains of. This only 
ives emphasis to what we have frequently 
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urged in the FarmeR—never buy stock 
from a party who is not strictly honest, or 
who does not know all about the stock he is 
selling. Buy from responsible parties and 
those breeders and importers who are known 
to be honest. 


~~ 
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SANDY FARMS. 





There are so many degrees of quality in 
sandy farms that it is troublesome to define 
what is really meant when the term is used. 
A fertile sandy farm—one that has been 
successfully farmed—is called a loam; but let 
a few unfavorable seasons pass, with loss of 
clover, and trequent plowings resulting from 
it in efforts to get the land into condition to 
seed again, and the farm soon loses its gen- 
teel title of ‘‘loam,’’ and passes as ‘‘ Jones’ 
saud lot.’”? Indeed, there may be single 
fields on the farm so unfortunately fated by 
crequent failures to seed, that these rate the 
farm very low, as showing what the other 
fields are subject to, and may become. 
There are again sandy farms, so low in fer- 
tility that only tho3e with the faintest title 
to being called farmers will attempt their 
cult.vation at all. Such may once have been 
considered fair land, and have furnished a 
good living to the owner in its earlier days, 
but change of ownership, or a series of un- 
fortunate seasons, have wasted its unstale 
fertility, and it goes down with the whole 
tract of like quality. ‘Toere is little hope 
for this Jatter list of farms, while cut up in 
small parcels of 40 to 80 acres. There 
should be at least 200 acres in a farm, and 
double that amount would be better. Sach 
laud is now similar to the worthless jack 
pine land, and perhaps no better except 
that it lies in a more favorable climate, 
wiere it is subject to less vicissitudes of fatal 
character. 

The experimentation upon such lands, be- 
gun by some of the faculty at the Agricul- 
tural College, will be watched with a very 
great deal of interest. Bulletin No. 37 re- 
hearses the plan of operation at Grayling, 
in Crawford County; 48 acres are planted, 
or prepared to be planted to a variety of 
grasses and crops to test what varieties seem 
suitable, and what fertilizers are beneficial. 
The fact seems to be pretty fully compre- 
hended that it is idle to attempt to raise a 
paying crop at the outset, but the effort is 
wisely in the direction of reclaiming the 
land, so that future farms may possibly be 
made in that sandy region. ‘The 80 a*res 
for experimental purposes was donated by 
the Michigan Central R. R. Co. It is fenced 
in by a substantial board and barbed wire 
fence, and the central 40 acres is left in its 
natural state to note the effect of natural 
forest growth, when fires and cattle are ex- 
cluded. The 20 acres at each end ofthe 80 
acres have been very thoroughly prepared and 
sown as above stated. ‘This 40 acres of raw 
soil is supplemented by eight acres of older 
land which has been under tillage a few 
years. It is stated in the bulletin that the 
land was plowed seven inches deep, after 
having been grubbed out and cleared up. 
1 cannot help but believe that a better show- 
ing would come from five inches plowing 
such soil rather than seven. The two in 
ches of the seven turned on top of the fur- 
row, is probably no better soil than that 20 
feet below it; while the two inches on top 
of the undisturbed land contain about all 
there is to the soil, which can be counted on 
as an improvement on any other two inches 
below it. This top soil must be the basis 
or beginning of regeneration looked for; 
but when it is buried beneath five inches of 
raw soil, there is little hope of good to the 
land coming from it. Theonly redeeming 
feature in plowing at all, in my opinion, is 
that it prevents the crop from drying up by 
making a more porous seed bed, and perhaps 
this depth of plowing was deemed neces- 
sary on that account. 

The outcome, whether of success or fail- 
ure, will be watched with exceeding interest 
by observing farmers, for many of the 
questions asked on that experimental sand 
are awaiting an answer on other farms whose 
condition is verging on that under scientific 
trial. It is not expected that any experiment, 
or any person, can informanxious questioners 
how to secure a stand of clover with uniform 
readiness, nor how to preserve crops from 
the effects of a severe drouth ; but there are 
attending conditions that ought to be 
studied, for some of them we know tend to 
mitigate the effects which follow when the 
severest failures are met, and these are com- 
pared with only noderate ones. The truth 
is already well settled in the minds of all 
experienced farmers that clover must come 
in the rotation more or less frequently, and 
around this question of seeding centers more 
of interest to farmers and farms, than all 
the other questions combined. Give us a 
plan of seeding sandy land to clover with 
cert:inty, and the restis easy. A bushel of 
grain or a ton of hay can be produced 
cheaper—giving due credit for the quality of 
the bushel and the ton—than in heavy clay 
or prairie soil. Sheep will keep fat on short 
feed on sandy farms and be thin in flesh in 
the rank pastures of heavy land. Less 
tilling and lighter teams make the saving 
quite conspicuous, while the uniformity of 
the crop during a term of years brings the 
average annual yield up to if not above the 
farms on heavy soil. The natural tendency 
of heavy soil is to grow heavier to a disad- 
vantage, while the light soil, under such 
treatment as clover makes possible, becomes 
heavier and improves the quality. The 
elements seem to have conspired against 
success on sandy farms for a few years, 
but the swinging of the pendulum in the 
other direction may have begun to bring 
Sandy farms to the frontagain. A. @. C. 
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Experiment Station—Bulletin No. 37. 
THE JACK PINE PLAINS. 

The large amount of light sandy soils in 
some of the northern counties of Michigan, 
which do not appear to respond favorably to 
ordinary methods of tillage, seems to cal! 
for investigation and experimental inquiry. 
Some persons doubt the possibility of their 
successful cultivation, and are disposed to 
scoff at all attempts in that direction. The 
fact that many persons have settled on 
these lands for homesteads, and after afew 
years have abandoned their claims and gone 
elsewhere for permanent homes, seems to 
countenance the doubt about their agricul- 
tural value. The hundreds of abandoned 
homesteads give sad evidence of misdirect- 
ed labor and disappointed hopes. Some 
have asked, why raise expectations which 
shali cause others of small means, and who 
are illable to bear the Joss of their little 
capital and years of fruitless toil, to embark 
in an enterprise which will end in disas- 
trous shipwreck? ‘The answer is obvious: 
if these plains are incapable of cultivation, 
then in mercy to the homesteader and men 
of small means, make it clear and plain that 
the plains are worthless for farming, and 
thus prevent their entering upon a hopeless 
undertaking; if previous failures have been 
in consequence of wrong methods of 
tillage, kinds of crops, etc., ihen make this 
plain and point the way to successful farm- 
ing on the plains. The homesteader can 
pot bear the expense or spare the time for 
such experimentation; the government 
having hundreds of thousands of acres of 
these lands on its hands can well afford the 
means for thorough investigation of this 


subject. 


THE PROBLEM STATED. 


The question for present consideration is, 
how to bring these lands into profitable cul- 
tivation by such methods of tillage, and the 
use of such manurial materials as are 
within the reach ofevery farmer of moderate 
means. It does not include the use of stab e 
manure for the reason that this can not at 
present be obtained in sufficient quantity 
to supply the needs of the plains. No one 
need doubt the capacity of these sandy soils 
to produce crops if a sufficient supply of 
stable manure can be obtained. The first 
question is, how to raise the crops on these 
lands that shall furnish the stable manure. 

The present inquiry does not take account 
of possible results by the use of commercial 
fertilizers and imported manures. There 
is little question that with the free use of 
superphosphates affording abundant sup- 
plies of potash, phosphoric acid and am- 
monia, large crops can be produced on 
these plains. The lavish expenditure of 
money for the production of crop3 without 
consideration of the cost is as worthless as 
it is extravagant. Such commercial fer- 
til'zers are beyond the means of the pioneer 
and homesteader, and hence outside the 
present inquiry. 

The problem briefly stated is this: Witha 
light sandy soil of very poreus quality, in a 
northern climate subject to late frosts in 
spring and early frosts in autumn, and 
liable to midsummer drougbt, with no fer. 
tilizers except marl, salt and plaster, can 
any methods of tillage or kinds of crops 
bring these plains into profitable cultivation 
for ordinary farming, stock raising, or fruit 
production? 

With what the soii now contains, and 
what plants may accumulate from the rain 
and air and return to the soil when plowed 
under for green manure, and with the aid of 
the cheap mineral manures so abundant in 
this State, can we bring these sandy soils 
into profitable cultivation? 

MATTERS HISTORICAL. 


For many years I have given thought 
and study to this problem of the sands, and 
in lectures and articles called attention to 
the subject. Mauy persons have aided and 
encouraged me in this investigation. The 
effort has been made in our Legislature to 
establish an experimental station on the 
plains. When the Hatch bill became a law 
it was felt that the time had come to take 
up this subjectina practical way. A farm- 
ers’ institute had been beld at Grayling, 
Crawford Co., in which farming on the 
plains occupied most of the time and 
thought of those present. When it was de- 
termined to established an experimental 
farm on the plains, the State Board of 
Agriculture fixed upon Grayling as the 
place because it is in the heart of the jack 
pine lands, is readily accessible by railway, 
is near a large deposit of marl, the people 
take a lively interest in the experimental 
work, and the M’chigan Central railroad 
offered to donate 80 acres of jack pine land 
for the experimental farm. 

THE EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

The tract of land donated for this pur- 
pose is described as the west half of north- 
east quarter of section seventeen, town 
twenty-six north, of range three west. 


It is characteristically jack pine piains, 
the timber being mostly Pinus Banksiana, 
‘*jack pine,’ some scattering trees of Nor- 
way pine, scarlet oak (dwarf), buckleberry 
bushes, dwarf cherry, sweet fern, trailing 
arbutus, and many wild grasses (sedges). 
The ground is nearly level; the fire has ran 
over most of it at frequent intervals, but the 
central part less than the north and south 
ends. The farm, both as to soil and the 
natural products growing on it, is con- 


' sidered a fair average of the jack pine 


plains. It nearly touches the railroad at 
the southwest corner, and thé experimen- 
tal field of twenty acres at’ the south end of 
the farm is plainly visible from the car win- 
dows. The experimental “of twenty 
acres at the north end of the farm adjoins 
the village of Grayling. This field is nearly 
ready for seeding. 
FENCING. 


The entire farm is surrounded by a sub- 
Stantial board and barbed wire fence to ex- 
clude cattle. The fence is placed in the 
ceuter of a ten foot strip of plowed ground 
to prevent the spreading of fire from out- 
side sources to the farm. The central forty 
acres is left substantially in original forest 
to test the effects of excluding stock and 
preventing fires. 

THE SOUTH EXPERIMENTAL FIELD. 


April 19, 1888, contracts were let for 
clearing and grubbing twenty aeres on the 
south end of the farm, everything to be 
removed that would be in the way of the 
plow; also to p!ow the field in a substantial 
manner to the depth of seven inches. 
After the ground was plowed it was har- 
rowed with a spring tooth sulky harrow, 
then rolled with a heavy roller, then again 
harrowed, the roots and trash raked into 
windrows with a spring tooth sulky horse 
rake, which did the work very rapidly and 
satisfactorily. After burning the roots the 
process of rolling, dragging and root raking 
was repeated till the ground was thoroughly 
subdued and compa¢ted. This mechanical 
treatment of the soif was considered very 
important from the conviction that the 
loose and porous condition of this soil is 
often the cause of faflure in crops. 

On the last day of May and first of June 
the field was seeded by means of a disc 
roller drill. Twenty plats of one acre each 
were separately seeded. The plats run 
north and south in the field, being nearly 
four rods wide and a little more than forty 
reds long. 

MANURES APPLIED. 

The field was divided across the plots 
into five equal zones for testing the in- 
fluence on all the plants used of certain 
manurial matters. The south zone was 
treated with marl from a lake near by, using 
six tons to the acre, which was incorporat- 
ed with the soil by harrowing and rolling. 
To the next zone plaster was applied at the 
rate of 200 pounds te the acre; to the next 
zone 200 pounds of wi#tster and 200 pounds 
of common salt; ta™fne fourth zone 200 
pounds of salt, and fe last zone received 
no manure, for purpose of comparison. 
It will thus be seen that there are one hun- 
dred separate experimental plots of one- 
fifth of an acre each in this field. 

After the seeding the roller was again 
passed over the whole field. I regret that a 
heavier roller was not used. 

On the east side of this field near the 
fence a narrow strip was sowed and planted 
to quack grass. 

THE NORTH FIELD. 

At the north end of the farm twenty 
acres have been cleared, grubbed, plowed 
and subduedin the same way as the south 
field, and are now negrly ready for sowing. 
Marl will be applied/%o a part of this field, 
and plaster on many! of the plots. Some 
seeds not used in the south field will be 
sowed on the north field, so that the num- 
ber‘of plants used experimentally will be 
about thirty. 

THE VILLAGE FIELD. 


The ground on the experimental farm is 
all ‘‘ new breaking.”’ It is probable that 
land long under cultivation and more thor- 
oughly subdued may give different results 
with some or all the plants used in these ex- 
periments. For this reason a field of eight 
acres in the outskirts of the village was 
rented of Mr. Brink for experimental uses. 
This field had been under cultivation for 
three or four years, and the roots and trash 
well worked out of the soil. The field was 
plowed and fitted for crops and seeded the 
17th of May, the following seeds being 
placed in plots beginning at the west end of 
the field and passing eastward: Timothy, 
alsike clover, Hungdrian grass, blue lupins, 
yellow lupins, cow » field peas, vetch, 
yellow branching sorghum, sorghum and 
Kentucky blue grass, Kentucky blue grass, 
white mustard, millet, tall fescue, rye 
grass, red clover, alfalfa, white clover, 
spurry and rye. To these will be added 
seven leaved turnip and New Zealand 
spinach. 
THE éuimarte. 

Climatic conditions limit the field of ex- 
perimentation at Grayling, and many plants 
that promise good results must be omitted 
on account of frost. The cow pea, for ex- 
ample, that was sowed May 17, gave 
promise of good results, but the frost of 
June 1 was very severe on this plant. If 
seems that we can not depend upon the use 
of plants that are easily eut by the frost. 
A hardy, quick-growing plant that will at 
the same time accumulate a large amount of 
vegetable matter is especially needed for 
that locality. 

In order to determine some of the agri- 
cultural-climatic conditions, a set. of soil 
thermometers to show the temperature in 
the soil at distances.of 24 inches, 12 inehes,. 
nine inches, six imehes and three inches 


below the surfaee the soil, have been| 


placed in position @@ar the village field in 
charge of Mrs, Brit, who will take obser- 
vations on soil temperature three times a 
day for the four months from June to 
September. A corresponding set of soil 
thermometers are in position at the College, 





and a comparison of soil temperatures at 


corresponding depths at Grayling and 
Agricultural College may develop facts of 
interest and value. 

The chemical composition of the soil of 
the jack pine plains is of interest in study- 
ing this problem. The average composition 
of six soils taken from different points in 
Crawford and lIosco counties, in which 
analysis shows a close similarity of com- 
position, is exhibited in the following table: 
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Capacity to hold water by capillarity 33 oan anes, 

The depth of the water line below the 
surface at Grayling is from 15 to 18 feet. 

This preliminary bulletin is issued for the 
information of the public in regard to the 
nature and scope of the experimental work 
at Grayling in the departmentof chemistry. 
Itis only begun, and it is too soon to ask 
‘* What shall the harvest be?’’ 


R. C. KEDZIE, 
Chemist of Experiment Station. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, June 16, 1888. 
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Whata French Savant is Doing and the 
Results which have Attended his Experi- 
ments. 


From our Paris Correspondent. 

li is some time since I have assisted at 
the public lectures of M. Georges Ville, or 

visited his field experiments at Vincennes, 

outside Paris. This enthusiastic professor 

of mineral manures is on the shady side cf 
fifty; of middle height, hair silvering, quick 
eye, with a delivery eloquent and clear. He 
recalis much the likeness of Napoleon III, 

who was his personal friend, backed up his 
views on scientific farming, ani had the 
necessary fields for conducting the experi- 

ments, as wellas a laboratory, placed at his 
disposal. M. Ville being wealthy gives his 
services gratuitously. 

Professor Ville miintains that the func- 

tion of the soil is purely mechanical: yiz—to 
sustain the plant and to act as a crpboard 
for its food. Nine-tenths of the latter is 
composed of air and water, the remaining 
tenth being composed of mineral matters, 
such as lime, phosphate, nitrogen and pot- 
ash. Nitrogen, the professor maintains, 

is as necessary for the plantas oxygen is for 
map. Less sound is his assertion that 
plants absorb their nitrogen and ammonia 
directly from the air. M. Mantz has shown 
that the roots only of plants assimilate am- 
monia directly and freely. Beyond this, all 
is conjecture. It was the logical conse- 
quence of the theory of M. Ville to grow 
food and industrial plants in a soil devoid 
of all organic matter, and next, by the 
addition of the mineral food that each plant 
specially required, to make plants thrive 
luxuriously on any soil, no matter how bar- 
rep. All experiments conducted under 
common conditions, ought to produce com- 
mon results. But in agriculture, climate or 
meteorology, which the exparimentor can- 
not control, will cause serious fluctuations in 
results, and in a less degree so will a soil if 
not kept free from weeds. The latter ere 
now more voracious feeders than the culti- 
vated plant, a quality peculiar to all para- 
sites, and besides appropriating nourish- 
ment, they shade out light, heat and air. 

In his laboratory, Professor Ville has sev- 
eral boxes filled with ordinary sand, which 
has been burned, then washed with distilled 
water, and re-calcined. This was the ideal 
of soil sterility. He sows wheat, nemp, 
etc., in this sand, watering it with weighed 
doses of sulphates, lime, nitrates, phos- 
phates, etc., and the plants are vigorous and 
luxurious; 80 much forthe laboratory. Now 
for the field, which is vast, and divided like 
a chess board into a series of squares ot an 
area of four perches each, chiefly under 
wheat, beet, maize, vines, vegetables, fruit 
trees, etc. Thereis always one square left 
unmanured for contrast to serve ‘‘ the look- 
ing on this picture and on this ’’ compari- 
son. Aseach plant has in its composition 
more of one mineral food than another, M. 
Ville compounds its{imorzanic repasts for 
the season, never giving more than what 
analysis indicates as necessary for the 
plant’s complete development. Thus, there 
cannot be inany crunos left to enrich the 
soil fiom a dietary so rigidly measured. 
Incase of the vine, clover and Jeguminous 
plants, potash-food predominates; for beets, 
fruits, wheat, hemp, rye and co!z., nitro- 
gen; for maize, buckwheat, sugar cane 
etc., phosphate. Itis put justice to add 
the experimental plots thus treated leave fn 
point of result nothing to be desired. 

But in practicable, not nursery farming, 
how stands the ion? M. Ville lays 
before you his es ence with his dis- 
ciples in the Colon m, France, etc., 
who have followei_ his © manuring 
for years, and with stiedes&: On the gen- 
eral issue there is plenty of evidence that 
many soils, if maintained in a good mechan- 
ical tilth, and the crops be sown in line, 
hoed, and kept free of weeds, will continue 
to yield year after year satisfactory returns, 
while presenting no signs of exhausted fer- 
tility, There is something tobe done in 
the study of plant fertilizers. For example, 
we know almost for a certainty that phes- 
phorie acid and potash added to the soil 
-will produce little efficacy if nitrogen does 
not already exist in that soil, or be arti- 
ficially added in the form of sulphate or ni- 
erate ammonia, Azote arguments the per- 











centage of sugar in beets, while in the case 
of cereals, it increases the starch in the 
grain. Professor Ville follows a sound 
theoretic principle, and which is sanctioned 
by experiments other than his own, that 
mineral manures «ct with potency and profit 
only when studiously combined. As for 
example; nitrogenous substances with phos- 
phate and potash. That sets free the nitro- 
gen for the roots of plants. Here, that 
element is life, while in the chemist’s retort 
it is death. 


ot 
——_ 


PROSPECTS OF THE AMERICAN 
DAIRYMAN. 








[Paper read at the annual meeting of the Michi- 
= Dairymen’s Association, held at Ad ian, 
ebruary 14th to 17th. by Robert Gibbons. ] 


Such is the subject assigned me by your 

worthy president, probably because he 

thought an editor ought to know everything 

—even the future. While not pretending 

to the gift of prophecy, I make bold to put 

on record afew statements regarding the 

progress and future of dairy husbandry in 

the United States, and more especially in our 

own State of Michigan. This paper will uot 

be a technical one, but deal only with the 

general aspects of the business, as at pres- 

ent conducted, and its futura development. 

Dairying can only exist to a certain extent 

and in any country in connection with im- 

proved agriculture. It depends for its sue- 

cess upon well cultivated farms, producing 

grain3 and grasses of superior quality, ex- 

perienced and intelligent farmers who will 

give the requisite attention to the industry, 

improved breeds of cattle especially adapted 

to its requirements, the most approved ap- 

pliances; and last, but by no means least, a 

prosperous and cultivated people who can 

appreciate, and are willing and able to pay 

for a high grade of the products of the 

dairy. The necessities to the business wiil 

grow up with it and aid in its development. 

Itis the demand for an article which in- 

duces people to invest their time and means 

in its production. 

The moment you embark in the produc- 

tion of an article for which thore is neither 

demand nor sale, that moment you can pre- 

dict positive failure. In the early history 

of the State, cheese factories or creameries 

had not an existence, nor could they have 

been sustained. When the era of pioneer 

farming had passed, when agriculture in all 

its branches began to work toward a higher 

plane, when the great west began to bea 

utilized as the grain-growing portion of the 

Union, when the farms cleared by the 
early settlers began to show signs of ex- 

haustion, then stock raising and dairying 

began to assume greater importance in our 
State. The history of Michigan in this re- 
spect is a faithful reproduction of that of 

New York, from which so many of its best 
citizens came. Itis not many years since 
the Genesee Valley was the greatest wheat- 
growing section of the Union, but that time 
has passed, and passed forever. Dairying, 

orcharding, gardening acd wool-growing 
are carried on where once wheat-growing 
was the great reliance of the farmer. I do 

believe Michigan will fora long time, if 
ever, give up wheat growing; but I feel 
sure that it will be carried on in such a 
manner as to produce as large yields upon 
a third less ground—that the field which 
now grows twenty bushels to the acre will 
produce thirty, while the area devoted to 
pasturage and meadow will increase. In 
this improvement, dairying and stock-rais- 
ing will perform important parts. Under 
their influence, exhausted acres will have 
their fertility renewed, and their increased 
productiveness will enable them to furnish 
food fora still larger number of live stock, 
rendering the farms more remunerative, in 
every way, to their owners. This system of 
mixed husbandry seems especially fitted to 
Michigan. She cannot grow grain in com- 
petition with the great west, nor can she 
raise cattle and sheep as cheaply as they 
can be grown on the great ranches of the 
south and southwest, but by combining the 
two, and carrying on dairying and orchard- 
ing, she can make each on; of those indus- 
tries more profitable to her people than if 
she were successful in only one. 

At prevent dairying is only iu its infancy 
in this State. I know there are large 
amounts of butter and cheese made yearly, 
but as yet the business is in rather a crude 
condition. Organization is needed. Im- 
proved processes should be more generally 
known and practiced. Better cattle should 
be kept. Remember it is upon the pro- 
ductiveness of the dairy cow that the dairy 
indastry depends for its success. The 
cheese factory or the creamery will take 
your milk and cream, and with proper 
manipulation produce good cheese and but- 
ter. But if your cows donot produce more 
than they consume it is safe to say you will 
never get rich keeping them. The first 
thing therefore needed to make dairying 
successful is good cows. I suppose I ought, 
right here, to work ina puff for some special 
breed, but as [ am only looking to the 
future prospects of the industry and not 
to the sale of some special breed of cattle, I 
will have to forego that which is generally 
a part of the proceedings of these conven- 
tions. All the same, I havea special breed 
of cattle which I believe will be finally 
selected by dairymen as best suited to their 
requirements. Now you will want to know 
what it is. At the risk of stirring up a 
controversy with the admirers of other 
breeds, 1 propose to describe it. Itis the 
preed which will give you the greatest 
amount of milk of good quality, for the food 
1 eonsumed, and continue to do so for the 





longest time. Assto name, it has not yet 
been honored with one; and may be the 
Jersey, the Holstein-Friesian, the Ayrshire, 
the Shorthorn, or the Guernsey, or a com- 
bination of one or more of them. Itis the 
cow of the future—the cow evolved from 
the needs of the business and developed by 
the dairyman himself, the cow whose value 
i3 based upon the foundation of actual per- 
formance. There is no one breed to-day 
which fully meets all the requirements of 
the business; but the improver is at work, 
and with time and perseverance it will be 
reached. The szale wiil determine its claim 
beyond dispute. The improved dairy cow 
is the great need of the dairyman to-day, 
and he must give the subject intelligent 
thought and act up to his best judgment 
How many dairymen to-day know just 
what their cows are doing? They probably 
know what the whole herd produces; but 
bow about each individual cow? Is one 
good cow making up the average for two 
poor ones? There is a certain point at 
which cows fail to return you a profit. Do 
you Know what that poiat is? If it requires, 
Say an average of fifteen pounds of milk 
per day for nine months to enable a cow to 
pay cost for a year, must you not get a bet- 
ter yield and for a longer time to make her 
a remunerative investment? If shg pro- 
duces less than this you are losing time and 
money. Sell her at once, and try to get a 
better one. It will be better to have one 
cow less than to keep one that is eating her 
head off. The foundation of your success 
must be your cows, and every one should be 
watched carefully to see that she is doing 
her share to make the business pay. 

Having got your herd in prover shape, 
you must follow it with good care and at- 
tention to their wants. It is very easy to 
spoil a good cow by improper care or feed- 
ing. And the suscessfal dairyman will 
never carry a single cow more than he can 
supply with good and abundant food. 

With good cows, intelligently cared for, 
and the best methods and appliances, you 
are in shape to extend your markets aft 
home and enter into competition with others 
for a share of those abroad. 

ln cheese-making, there is abundant op- 
portunity for indefinite extension. Ameri- 
cans, as arule, prefer cheese with just as 
little age as possible and have it fit for mar- 
ket. But there are those iu our large cities 
whdse tastes differ ia this respect, and con- 
siderable quantities of foreign cheese of 
peculiar quality are brought in to meet the 
demands of those who have educated them- 
selves to appreciate the flavor of French, 
Dutch, Swis: and Italian cheese. There 
are many varieties of these, and some are 
known the world over. They command 
high prices, and the supply is never large. 
In this direction there is room for great ex- 
pansion, and it would not in any way in- 
terfere with the ordinary product of our 
factories. Thereis no donb‘ but that the 
consumption of cheese will grow from year 
to year, and that it will increase in advance 
of the growth of population. The export 
trade is also capable of great extension. To- 
day the United States are furnishing about 
one-half of the cheese imported into Great 
Britain, which is the largest consumer of 
this article. Her peo le, and esp: cially the 
working classes, use large quantities, it 
taking the place with them of m-ats toa 
large extent, as being cheaper. If our peo- 
ple consumed a proportionate amount, it is 
sate to say we would not have any cheese 
to export. in the English markets, Ameri- 
can cheese stands fairly well—much better 
tlan American butter. In price obtained it 
is surpassed by the average obtained for 
French, Australian, Holland and Danish 
cheese, is about even with Canadian and 
surpasses Swedish. Considering the im- 
mense importations into the United King- 
dow, therefore, it has maintained its posi- 
tion extremely well, especially as the 
average obtained for the product of other 
countries is increased by the high price 
obtained for specially prepared cheese for 
whieh they are famous. ‘[herefore, it is 
evident that with a knowledge of the 
methods necessary to produce these special 
grades of cheese, the average would be 


much higher. 
There is another point 1 wish to refer to 


while on this subject: Would it not be pos 
sible to make and put on our markets a 
small class of cheese—ten or fifteen pounds 
in weight—of fine quality, which would find 
its way to consumers without having fully 
one-third added to its cost? These cheese 
could, 1 feel certain, ba sold readily in large 
cities—and small ones, too, for that matter 
—and to the certain extension of the de- 
mand. At present, 'he demand for cheese 
is handicapped by high cost, and small 
quantities are purchased which generally 
dry up and harden before they are con- 
sumed. Thus, cheese sold for twelve to 
thirteen cents costs the consumer from six 
teen to eighteen cents in Detroit, and the 
small piece he buys generally hardens be- 
fore it is eaten. These conditions make 
him curtail his purchases, and are directly 
against your interests as producers. Small 
cheese would command a premium of one 
or two cents per pound over large ones, 
and would, therefore, be remunerative to 
the producer. I throw this out as a sug- 
gestion for members of this Association to 
think over. It is one which often strikes 
me when purchasing cheese in the Detroit 
groceries, and I would like to see it tested. 

Another point: I think the manufacture 
and sale of skim-milk eheese is a positive 
detriment to the industry. It is indigesti- 
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Dates of Trotting Meetings in Michigan 
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A NEW WAY TO BREED 
TROTTERS., 

In the Jast issue of the Western Sports- 
man a correspondent, J. L. Day, of Chica- 
go, writes: 

**] heva bred my pacing mare Kate Allen» 
by Almont Jr. (Bost! ck’s), dam by Crim’s 
Black Hawk, ete., to the thoroughbred stal- 
lion Amadis by Rivoli, he by Revenue and 
he by imp. Trustee; dam by Lexington; 2d 
dam by imp. Glencoe; 3d dam by imp. 
Heagaford, eic. It’s inthe air for a 2:00 
trotter or pacer. ‘To get one, in wy opinion, 
you must depend upon the thoroughbred 
blood, and of the very best at that. Should 
I get a colt, 1 flatter myselftbat 1 can trot or 
pace a five- mile dash, and do it in good 
style, too. People are tired of the old-time 
racing—be-t three in five—and want a 
change. To giveit io them, we must change 
the breeding of our stock, is my opinion, 
What do you think?” 

This is a radical change from the accept- 
ed theories of those who are either engaged 
in breeding trotters or studying out the 
principles upon which breeding can be con- 
ducted so as to insure speed at the trot in 
the progeny. A trotting bred sire is always 
relied open to get trotters, those who like 
thoroughbred blood in the trotter preferring 
to have it come in through the dam. This 
latter theory we regard as the correct one, 
and should prefer the thoroughbred to be 
one or two crosses back. While the thor- 
oughbred has speed and gameness, it must 
be remembered that the running instinct is 
strongly bred inte him, and the question is 
how shal! the first two qualities be secured 
for the benefit of the trotter while the latter 
is eliminated? if the use 
of a strongly inbred trotting sire is the only 
way in which the running instinct can be 
overcume, to which must be added careful 


It looks to us as 


handiing while yoting. A gocd deal of the 
ability to trot fast is the result of skillful 
handli:e, or education, as has been proved 


tinte and again in the case of trotiing bred 


horses. But Mr. Day is doing whatis the 
correct way to settle a theory—giving ita 
praciicel trial. Theories are so frequently 
knocked out by solid fects that itis best to 
have them backed up by practical resuits 


» ely:ng tco strorgly upon them. Ailjl 
the same, however, we are afraid that Mr. 
Day will not get those two minute horses. 





It Makes a Difference. 


Race-horses, says a writer in the Mel- 


bourne (Australia) Sportsman, are avout the 
only animals or ‘commodities’? which gain 
by deprecistion. If you write and tell a 
man that bis hunter or his bull or his ram is 
no good you stand a fair chance of getting a 
black eye. But if you apply the same to his 


race-horse just prior to the publication of 
the haudicap for a race he will probably in” 
vite you to look on the Pommery when it is 


amber colored. I remember an owner (and 


I have no doubt he Las a very vivid recollec- 
tion of the same cireumstance himself) 
maki: little m'stake of this description 
with me. He accosted me at Flemington, 
and speaking of a horse then in his stables, 


who subsequently won a big race, he spoke 
of him as ix ing: 

* A rotten cur, sir; can beat anything in 
the world when he likes to race, but you 


ean’t depend on him; and the way Mr. 
(the handicapper) is treating him is some- 
thing scandaicu 1 wouldn’t back him for 
the race if be had only six stone to carry. 
Besides, between ourselves, he can’t stay, 
and he’s a bit of a roarer.” 

Well, the 
scme little tin 
later un was offered for sale. 
to ibe suction I bad occasion to write about 
the *roarer,’’ and I enumerated a few of 
his defects. ‘‘Couldn’t stay,” ‘a rotten 
cnr,’ and “ta non-stayer.’’ Bidding at the 
sale was anything but brisk, and he was ul- 
timately knocked down for ‘ta song”’— 
about a tithe of what he should have fetched 
if he was real!y sound. Next day the trainer 
ealled on me. ‘*Who told you my horse 

couldn't stay, ete.2 Do you know he would 
have fetched six hundred guineas but for 
your remarks?’ ‘You told me so yourself 
just before the Handicap in 1882, 
and you were particularly anxious that I 
print, but I fortanately 
” 


> afterward, and a year or 3 





should say so in 
forgot to do so then. 

“‘ Ab, but that was a very different thing. 
Then he was on the turf; now he’s on his 
way to the stnd. Owners don’t always tell 
you the truth about their horees on the eve 
of a handicap.”’ 

Just so. But I suppose they do when 
they are anxious to sell their horses. In 
other words, it is perfectiy justifiable to say 
a horse is rotten to mislead the public and 
the handicapper, but it isa heinous crime to 
call bim unsound when there’s a probability 
of a pri fitable sale being effected. 





Keep Caim. 
_ What is the best thing fora fellow to 
do when he finds bimself sealed behind a 
frightened horse?’ was asked of Zumstein, 
the liveryman, to-day. 

** Well, that’saquestion, ‘The best thing 
to do is to check the horse, if possible, on 
the very first impulse, for if a horse once 
gets staried runnibg away Lo one Man —no, 
nor even two men—can hold the animal in 
check.’’ 

** Suppose the driver hasn’t got his wits 
about him svfficiently to remember about 
checking the animal before it is too late and 
the horse gets started, what is a sensible 
person to do then ?”’ 

** Well, as to that there is a great differ- 
ence of opinion among horsemen. Some 
drivers claim that the best way is to steer 
the animal against something—a wall, a 
fence, or something like that. It generally 
causes the horse to stop before he gets to the ; 
obstruction.’’ 

**Bat don’t you think that’s a rather 
dangerous way of stopping the horse? Isn’t 
he liable to go right along unmindfal of the 
obstruction ?’’ 

**No, it most always works. About the 
only danger is in the horse taking a very 
sudden turn the other way. Bat in my 
opinion the very best thing to do if there is 
# good open road, is to stay right with the 


vehicle and let the horse ran till he’s tired. 
At all events, it’s the wisest plan to remain 
in the vehicle till the animal is stopped in 
some manver. The very worst and most 
dangerous thing one ceuld possibly do in 
case of a runaway is to jump out of a 
vehicle. Stick to the vehicle, keep as cool 
as possible and use a little judgment, and 
there’s not much danger of the outcome. 
The percentage of horses that are prone to 
ran awey— naturally addicted to the habit 
of making sach breaks —- is very smal]. Then 
there are horses that you.can’t scare, others 
that are easily scared into running away, 
and still others that won’t ran away, unless 
the provocation is very great. 1 don’t keep 
a horse after he’s been known to run away.”’ 

‘* Js it advisable in a very desperate case 
to shoot the fleeing animal ?” 

“Well, now, that’s a very hazardous thing 
to attempt. Buffalo Bill might do it every 
time, but unless a fellow is a very good ghot 
it would be dangerous to shoot at a ranning 
horse. The reason sO maby runaways end 
disastrously is generally because the drivers 
lose their heads. A little judgment before 
the horse gets started at full speed will gen- 
erally prevent a runaway.’’—Cincinnatt 
Times. 





Horse Gossip. 





TRE five-year-old pacer Roy Wilkes defeat- 
ed Jewett in the free-for-all paco at Milwau- 
kee, taking one heat in 2:18. 

W. R. KENDRICK, of East Saginaw, has sold 

o O. L. Thempeson, of Bismark, Dakota, two 
Sharkey colts, one and two years old, for 
$500. They are to be shipped to Dakota. 





Tue gelding Charley Hilton, by Louis Na- 
poleon, has been sold by W. H. Crawford, of 
Lexington, Ky., to Col. Bradshaw, of Texas 
His record is 2:174%. His dam's breeding is 
unknown. The price is reported at $3,500. 

THE training stable of Wm. M. Rue, of 
Danville, Ky., was burned July 10th, and 32 
of the 42 horses in it at that time were burn- 
The value of those lost is put at an aver- 
There was no insur- 


ed. 
age of $600 per head. 
ance on the building or horses. 
QUEEN VICTORIA bas a farm on which a 
large number of thoroughbreds are bred, and 
disposed of as yearlirgs. At the last sale» 
held in June, 26 head were sold for a total of 
£12,835, the highest prices ever realized. One 
of the colts brought £2,600, nearly $13,000. 
MR. ALEXANDER, Of Woodburn, Ky., sent 
four mares to California to be bred to Elec- 
As a result Miss Russell, dam of 
has dropped a bay filly, Bicara, dam 


tioneer. 
Maud &., 
of Pancoast, a bay Lady Russell, sister 
of Maud 3.,a bay colt, and Nutula, sister of 
Nutwood, has a bay fillr, all by Electioneer. 


filly, 


ONLY 17 borses out of the Detroit 6) entered 
in the three colt stakes, to be trotted for dur- 
ing the fall mecting, failed to make good the 
second payment; nine in the J. L. Hudson 
stake for two-year olds; five in the Hote! Cad- 
illac stake for three-year-olds; tbree in the B. 
Stroh Brewing Company stake for four-year- 
olds. 

JEFFERSON & SEAMAN, Of Lexington 
who purchased the young stallion Bell Boy 


from S. A. Browne &Co., of Kalamazoo, for 
$30,000, have concluded there is too much 
money in him for them to have invested in a 


single animal, and will sell him at auction on 
July 3ist, at Lexingtor. Senator Stanford, 
the breeder of Bell Boy, thinks he will bring 
$70,000. 


THE Americar-bred horse Brown Prince, & 
son of Lexington and Alice Carneal, has a 
colt outof Hollythorn by Holywood, called 
lagh, which won the Royal Hunt cup at 
Ascot this season, with ll to 2 against him, 
and his owner is said to have won over $100,- 
C00. That ought to put up the price of Am- 
erican thoroughbreds. 


Shille 


SENATOR HEARST is not popular with the 





horse I refer to won a big race } 
) | sure winner in his jot. 
Just prior to | told a number of his acquaintances that it 


book-makers, itseems. Heis said to be one 
of tte few stable owners who freely pass the 
tip to his friends when he thinks he has a 
He 18 said to have 


would be worth while to back Bainbridge for 
a littlespare money. Back him they did at 15 
and 20 to 1, and some of the Monmouth 
gamesters were hard hit in consequence. 


Miss A. L. WiLSON, daughter of the well- 
known horeeman, W. H. Wilson, of Cynthi- 
ana, Ky., has been engaged by Joseph Carin 
Simpson, of the California Breeder and Sports- 
man, a8 assistant editor, a post for which she 
is said to be well qualified, as for severa 
years she has conducted the extensive in- 
door business of her father, keeping books, 
answering correspondents, tebuiating pedi- 
grees and compiling his catalogues. Mies 
Wilson is well educated, and a general favor- 
ite with the citizens of Cynthiana, as well as 
the numerous visitors who enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of Abdallab Park, 





FAVONIA, the mare which beat Rosalind 
Wilkes at Hartford, is curiously bred from 
the standpoint of those who oppose thorough- 
bred blcod in the trotter. Her sire was 
Wedgewood out of Woodbine, by Kosciusko, 
a thoroughbred son of Sir Archy, he by im- 
ported Diomed. Favonia’s dam was by Alex- 
auder's Abdallah, out of Lightsome, thorough- 
bred daughter of imported Glencoe; 2d dam 
by imported Truetee. The race was & hard 
one. The first and second heats were won by 
Favonia in 2:20, 2:193%4. Rosalind then cap” 
tured the next two in 2:17, 2:19%4, but Favonia 
outlasted her, and was first at the wire in the 
fifth in 2:20%. It is alsoa fact that Favonia 
has won more heats below 2:30 than all the 
other 2:30 performers sired by Wedgewood, 
although many of them are trotting bred on 
the dam’s side. How facts will knock out 
theories sometimes. 

THe Paris Kentutkian-C:tizen says: Shields 
has a remarkably intelligent specimen of the 
equine species with his circus, and an animal 
that will be certain to “give away’’ any liv- 
eryman who neglects him when put in his 
care. An instance proving this occurred 
here last Saturday. The horse was brought 
to Paris and put in Bowden & Edwards’ livery 
stable by the trainer, who went out and re- 
turned in an hour or two. Going to the stall 
he addressed the horee by name and asked: 
“Have they given you any water?’ A bow 
gave answer in the affirmative. He was then 
,asked if he had been fed, when a shake of 
the head indicated ‘‘ No!” ‘ Well,” asked 
the trainer, ‘‘ have they rubbed you down?” 
Another shake of the head gave a negative 
answer. A colored man named Aleck, one of 
the stable attaches, was looking and listening 
with wild-eyed and open-mouthed astonish- 
ment, and when the colloquy (if we may use 
that term) was ended, exclaimed: “ Well, 
well, "fore de Lord, dat dar hoss got sense 
like people, an’ tells de truth. Bet yer life 
he git ’tended to while here, ef he ain’t he’ll 





give me ’way every time!"’ 


» mes 3 


yard. is the best, In ad 
sible to frost, maize suse so with re- 
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From our Paris Correspondent. 

French farmers have extensively reduced 
their breadth of land under wheut this year, 
in the sense that they have set apart areas 
for the cultivation ofsilo-maize. Maize is a 
valuable’ adjunct to stock-feeding, and re- 
quires no exceptional attention in point of 
Culture. The middle of May is the epoch 
when it is sown, as then the last nipping 
frosts of spring will have passed. Maize re- 
quires a fair average soil ; above all one well 
manured, and of the latter, well-rotted farm- 
n to being sen. 


Speet to humidity. Where sufficient farm- 
yard manure has not been applied, it can be 
supplemented by any fish, dried blood, or 
ground meat manure; wool refuse and bone 
dust are excellent, so are nitrate of sodaand 
superphosphates. The seed should be sown 
in lines, to secure uniformity of germina- 
tion, and facilitate hoeing and weeding. 
As crows and pigeons are very fond of seed 
maize, 80 much so that many farmers have 
been compelied to abandon maize growing 
from their depredations, the best plan to 
keep off such tormentors is to make a vigor- 
ous use of the gun for some days at the ex- 
pense of the invaders, and hang up their 
carcasses to discourage the others. Seed 
well, about 24¢ cwts. per acre, which will 
produce a mass of forage of 80 tons, to soil 
green or silo. 

M. Laboulbene has carefully studied that 
enemy of maiz, the Botys nubilalis. It is 
a small caterpillar which, on leaving its egg 
Stage, attacks the intant leaf and stem by 
tunneling through their tissue. There may 
be several insects in the same stem, but 
never more than two between the knot 
spaces. in the matured insect the male is 
reddish grey, and the female pale yellow, 
The Botys attacks also hops, hemp and mil- 
let. Remedy: Avoid cultivating the maize 
on the same soil several years in succession, 
and burn the old stumps in aptummer-nou. 


M. de Schlanstedt draws attention to his 
experiments demonstrating that everything 
which fetters the growth of the sugar beet 


aids to develop in the plant a tendency to 
run to seed, THne-Whdh thatER Ts covered 
too deeply, when night frosts strike the 
young plants which have just appeared 
above ground, or if later a frost checks the 
vegetation, all these causes will contribute 
to produce beet liable to run to seed. Fur- 
ther, seed not sufficiently matured pro- 
duces plants with a tendency to stalk. 

Belgian farmers are noted for their suc- 
cess in potato culture. This they attribute to 
careful selection of the tubers intended for 
seed, a selection made in autumn when 
tubers are carefully stored in a dry and airy 
cellar. Tubers intended for seed are never 
kept in silo, never are they planted if moist 
°r having sprouted. In Frauce the tubers 
are never planted till they have sprouted. A 
tuber four ounces in weight, and having few 
eyes is the model for seeding : if too large, it 
is waste; if too small, the shoots will be 
slender and dwarfy; if too many eyes, 
there will be too many stem3, too many 
roots and too many tubers. 


M. Parmentier was born at Montdidier, 
in the department of the Somme. It is to 
him that France is indebted for the intro- 
duction of the potato, as Sir Walter Raleigh 
claims the honor of doing ‘the same for Ire- 
1nd, on his estate near Youghal. It would 
perhaps be more accurate to say Parmentier 
popularized the propagation of the potato; he 
was its Peter the Hermit, since he went 
about the kingdom preaching up the advant- 
ages of the tuber. This was a century 
ago. His native town had already honored 
him witha statue, but it was only justice 
that Parisians should net forget a benefac- 
tor, whom they at one time nearly ridiculed 
to death. Parmentier bought a field close 
to the capital, he there cultivated his pota- 
toes, and obtained from the king permission 
to have soldiers guard the field, when the 
potatoes were in flower, as the Parisians 
plucked flowers and stalks for nosegays. 
But he connived at their stealing the tubers, 
and by so doing converted the incredulous. 
Parmentier presented Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette with bouquets of potato 
flowers, that they wore at a ball; later he 
sent tubers, which were served at the royal 
table. He was at last victorious. Penitent 
Parisians have just erected a statue to him 
on his once potato field. 

The Academy of Sciences of Paris has 
been since a long time oceupied with the 
role of nitrogen in vegetation. In what 
shape do plants receive it; if from the soil, 
by what combination ; if from the air through 
what agency? The difficult question has 
been treated by Berthelot, Gautier, Drowin, 
and Schloesing. It does not appear that the 
solution has advanced much further than 
the famous experiments of Boussingault. 
All agree upon one point, that a soil desti- 
tute of humus and devoid of vegetation, can 
neither produce nitrogen nor absorb it from 
the atmosphere. Less clear is the hypothesis 
that microbes, in other words the agents of 
fermentation, play a fixed role in uniting 
the elements, or brivging about the changes 
to pruduce nitrogen compounds. Another 
fact acquired is that the plant neither by its 
roots, nor by its leaves, absorbs free nitro- 
gen. But the latter can indirectly minister 
to vegetable nutrition by the air, as when 
electricity forms pitrate acid and ammonia, 
and both compounds ean be washed by rain 
into the soil; or the circumambient air can, 


by entering the porosities of the soil, yield 


its nitrogen to effect new combinations. 
And no matter in what form the latter may 
present themselves, they are the roots above 
all, which are the Vehiele for their entrance 
into the economy f the plant. The phenom. 
ena of nitrification are located in the or- 
ganic matters ofthe soil. 

The arrangements for the agricultural sec- 
tion of the forthcoming International Exhi- 
bition next year in this city, are assuming 
concrete shape. It will of course be an ag- 
Ticultural show—thrown open to the world. 
The newer features will be: A greater at- 
tention bestowed on congresses. Each de- 
partment of farm industry that most con- 
spicuously engages present and likely future 
attention will be prominently dealt with. 
These subjects will be fixed upon in advance. 
Questions relating thereto will be sent to 
the leading governments to have answered 





through their respective chambers of agri- 


culture. When the replies are received the 
French government will haye a summary of 
them made in French, English, German, 
and Spanish, and suggesting the most 
points for discussion. Authorities taking 
part in the discussions can either have their 
oral or written speeches simultaneously 
translated. 





Potato Fertilizers. 

Potatoes require a different fertilizer than 

some other erops; a manure that will be 
soluble and ready to be assimilated at once 
as plant food. The short period of time in 
which the tubers are formed, not usually 
over two weeks, requires a fine and rotted 
manure that will afford food for the plant 
with great rapidity. Hence, soluble com- 
auercial fertilizers, if they are properly pre- 
pared, makeextraordinary yields of potatoes, 
The best yields are wheté the barnyard or 
stable manure is applied the previous 
fall. It will be rotted by spring and 
give @& greater yield of potatoes than 
if applied then. Potatoes need potash, 
phosphoric acid, and nitrogen in the fertil- 
izers, and unless the soil has sufficient of 
them already, the application will pay hand- 
somely. 
Light manuring does not pay in growing 
this crop so well as heavy manuring, and 
large and frequent application of fertilizers 
is the secret of successful potato eulture. 
On heavy clay soils any manure, rich in 
nitrogen, makes a poor quality of potatoes. 
Potash and phosphates improve the quality. 
Nitrate of soda, superphosphate, and potash 
make an early and good potato. Do not 
cultivate late in the season, nor cultivate 
too deeply. ‘There is more injury than good 
done by late culture.— Farm and Garden. 





Copperas as a Fertilizer. 


Considerable inquiry has been made 
recently concerning the fertilizing qaalities 
of copperas, as favorable reports have come 
from France, and these have prompted ex- 
periments. Copperas has been recom- 
mended from abroad as a valuable dressing 
for differeut crops, and remarkable results 
of experiments made on the other side are 
shown, to convince the doupting American 
fertilizer manufacturers. It is claimed that 
copperas prevents mildew, and a very weak 
solution destroys moss and the spores of 
mildew. An explanation of the favorable 
effect of copperas is that it increases the 
power of the plant for assimilation ; there 
is a large percentage of fibre and nitrogen, 
but the increased crops are not due to a 
supply of sulphuric aeid by che copperas, as 
superphosphates containing an abundance 
of the acid, proved to have less effect. 

The Connecticut Agricultural Station re- 
port, just received, cites one instance where | 
copperas was used as an experiment in this } 
country, and it results in an increased yield 
of 600 pounds of corn, or 22 per cent. 
from the employment of 82 pounds of co p- 
peras per acre. The chemist of the station 
concludes from this investigation, and the 
evidence which comes from France, Japan 
and Germany, that experiments should be 
continued, 
that copperas will be found generally hope- 
ful. He points out that it will be injurious 
to plants when applied in too large quanti- 
ties, but that it may be found of advantage 
on rich garden land that has had an abund- 
ance of other fertilizer material for many 
years. 

This is a subjet. whicb concerns all of 
the agricultural stat” ms, and it is surprising 
that experiments Rive not been made on 
the ground allotied by each State for such 
purposes. So far, they have depended al- 
most solely upon foreign sources for infor- 
mation, instead of demonstrating in a 
way on their own territory whether copperas 
is a good material for crops or otherwise. 
It is time that such work was commenced, 
s0 that the public could be enlightened 
upon the dark subject, and a chance opened 
for increased business in the article.—Oi/, 
Paint and Drug Reporter. 
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Lime in the Dairy. 


Henry Stewart, in the Country Genile- 
man, says: Quickgme is as indispensable 
in the summer daint' as ice. It is exceed- 
ingly absorptive of moisture, taking up one- 
third of its weight of it without having any 
appearance of moistness, and only falling 
slowly toa fine dry powder. A _ peck of 
freshly burned lime will thus absorb nine 
pounds of water, or the enormous quantity 
of four quarts; and when one realizes what 
it is to take so much water from the air, 
floor and walls of a dairy-room 10 by 12 feet 
square and nine feet high, as has been done 
in a week, he will have some idea of the 
value of lime in this respect. In such a 
dairy-room, I have made the air so dry by 
the use of lime that tha cream became 
eathery, and ventilation to admit some 
moisture became requisite. This applies to 
the shallow-pan setting, which is indispensa- 
ble when there is no ice; and in a dairy of 
this kind, operated in the summer, the air 
cannot help but be moist, because the air 
admitted by necessary ventilation must 
necessarily contain considerable moisture. 

Supposing a careful dairyman goes into 
his milk-room on a warm day, and finds a 
close and disagreeable smell, whieh really 
arises from the evaporation from the milk 
in the pans. The milk is perhaps put in 
the pans at 80 degrees of temperature in a 
dairy of 65 degrees. The warm milk throws 
off vapor in which there is a peculiar odor, 
sometimes called ‘‘ animal odor,’”’ and which 
is really much like (if not precisely the 
same) that of the pérspfration from the skin 
of a cow, and this fills thedairy. The good, 
careful dairyman throws open the window» 
Saying, ‘‘it wants some fresh air’’; but he 
does not think that the air outside is 90 or 
95 degrees of temperature, and holds three 
or three and a half ounces of water in sus- 
pension per 1,000 cubic feet of it. And so 
he opens the window, and as the fresh air 
pours in and feels cool, although it is so 
warm, because it is cooler than his heated 
face and is in motion, he thinks, but wrong- 
ly, that he is doing something useful. The 
air‘pours in and pours out, and every time 
it is changed in the room it leaves two ounces 


‘of water (the difference between the mois- 


ture of the air at 95 degrees and 65 degrees) 
on the walls and everythitig else in the dairy. 
The next day the walls ate saturated, and 
if of stone or brick and plaster, are trickling 
with water like a ‘heavy dew. Then the 
mold appears ; the red fungus which grows 
in round spots upon the cream in moist air, 
and the blue mildew (Penciliitum glaucum) 





throws up its miniature forest. The dairy 


although he does not believe | 


i wonders and is in despair. All he 
wants, however, is a little lime, If the 
dairy-room is 10 by 12 by 9, and thus holds 
1,000 cubic feet of air, a pound of lime— 
fresh from the kiln or dried in a hot oven— 
will take all the excess of moisture out of it, 
and keep it dry enough for two or three 
weeks, when it should be changed for fresh 
lime. 








Did you know the remarkable offer made by 
The Aultman & Taylor Company, Mansfield, 


Saw Mills? Read their advertisement in an- 
other column. You will save from $40 to $500 
by buying their goods, which, for reputation 
are unexcelled in the market, and besides you 
have the satisfaction of dealing direct with 
the manufacturers. 








Agricultural Items, 





A PAMPHLET recently issued called ‘The 
Resources of Dakota,’’ gives the cost of pro 
ducing an acre of wheat in that territory as 
$5.95. The yield at alow average, is twenty 
bushels to the acre, 

THE New England Farmer says the cheapest 
room farmers can get in their barn ig in the 
basement. A basement barn is best for keep- 
ing stock comfortable in cold weather. For 
convenience in saving manure the basement 
barn is by far the best. 





NITRE was formally obtained from the soi) 
under old buildings, and it so impregnates 
earth under stables and barns that a load of 
it drawn upon the flelds will do more good 
than an equal quantity of barnyard manure 
as usually made. 

In six months of the current year, Ten- 
nessee farmers have used 3,600 tons of com- 
merciai fertilizers. Perhaps the statement 
that the whert crop of Tennessee is much 
finer than had been expected, an average of 
twenty bushels per acre being looked for, 
may be thus accounted for. 





THE Kansas Farmer in a ‘ate issue presents 
reports from seventy counties in that State 
which go to indicate the present wheat crop 
will be the best since 1884. The harvest is 
over, and the average al! over the State is es. 
timated at not less than twenty-two busheis, 


fully equal to the best yet known. The corn 


acreage is the largest ever reported, and the 
crop is estimated at not less than two millicn 
bushels. 


THE exceptionally fine crops of potatoes 
grown in Manitoba are due in part, it is alleg 
ed, tothe long days, as itis possible to read 
the newspapers till after nine o'clock at night, 
and during the three months of May, June and 
July, they have over 200 hours more daylight 
than im the southern part of this State. And 
| mee 8 grow wonderfully under such condi- 
tions, light being the great factor in growth. 








THE highest price paid in the world for cat 
tle sold onthe hoof, is in a country where 
| th¢y never raise an ear of corn, and don't 
feed it. That isin the northeast of Scotland, 
in the county of Aberdeen. They send their 
animals to market in better condition, and 
| get one cent or three-quarters of a cent a 
} pound, at least, more for them than for any 
| Other cattle in the market, and they cannot 
raise corn. They are fed grass and roots. 
Most farmers greatiy underestimate the 
value of a coat of paizt on their farm imple- 
ments. These tools are a great item of ex 
pense, and ought to be taken good 
Exposure to the weather is more destructive 
to them than the wear they get. A coat of 
paint preserves the waterials, fllis up the 
cracks and joints, and keeps them looking 
new. Half a dollar's worth of paint will goa 
good ways on them, and can be applied on a 
rainy day, with more profit than going to 
town. 


care of. 


OVER-RIPE grass is frequently damaged 
inthe mow through not being well cured as 
that which is cut earliér. To prevent it from 
becoming ‘“‘smoky’”’ it should be cut when 
there is no dew or rain upon it, and put into 
heaps, in which it should stand twenty-four 
hours or longer, that the juice that isin the 
stalk may sweat out. Then giveit an hour 
or so of sun and air, and it will be found to 
be more thoroughly dried through than it 
would be by two days of hot sun. While this 
method of curing may not make it more nu. 
tritious or more easily digested than any sun 


drying, it will prevent it from being smoky, } 


and it therefore will not be so bad to feed to 
horses that have the heaves, or to cows with 
tuberculosis. 











‘*T can heartily say to any yousg man who 
is wanting good employment, work for John- 
son & Co., follow their instructions and you 
will succeed.’”’ So writes an cogent of B. F, 
Johnson & Co., 1069 Main Strect, Richmond: 
Va., and that’s the way all of their men talk. 





he Ploutte Dard. 


Disinfectants, 


Since it has come to be realized that the 
prevention of diseases that are communi- 
cable is within our control to a certain 
extent, a great deal of attention has been 
given to all classes of articles that are be- 
lieved to neutralize the spread of contagious 
diseases. First of all we must bear in mind 
that nothing can supplant.a thorough airing, 
ventilation and sunlight. While draughts 
are to be avoided, we must have frequent 
changes of air. Then comes the necessity of 
all the details of cleanliness, which must be 
observed at all times. Years ago all looked 
on chloride of lime to be the first and prinei- 
pal disinfectant; since then other compounds 
have come in for their share of attention: 
Some have proven to be good in specific 
cases, and alldo some good ; but in the main 
we must edmit that chloride of lime has no 
superior for general use. It is much more 
pleasant than the carbolic acid compounds, 
It is often necessary to use so freely in your 
coops that the odor becomes perceptible. 
Often spreading on a dish and dampen- 
ing with a little strong vinegar adds to its 
effect. Corrosive sublimate has recently 
come into extensive use, where its intense 
poisonous quality can be carefully guarded, 
A drachm dissolved in a gallon of lukewarm 
water and sprinkled over the walls and 
floors of your coops attacks and destroys the 
spores and is thorough in its effect. You 
will find that chloride of lime one part and 
nine parts plaster of paris is good for disin- 
fecting masses of organic matter, vaults, 
ete. It is cheap and can be used where 
there is cholera or roup in your runs, A 
mixture of two ounces of corrosive sublimate 
and a half a pound of sulphate of copper 
in a gallon of wateris aradical disinfectant, 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








A WONDERFUL SUCCESs;) 





“BIG INJUN” 3-WHEEL SULKY PLow! 
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“ta Terug 


men mane“ siler 






that turns 
in the ground. Lifts out of the 
without disturbing the furrow. 
full line of CHILLED STEEL AND com 
TION WALKING PLOWS. (eee on 
prices on application. 


The only 8-Wheel Sulky Plow 


& square corner while — 


plow ig 
ground 
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"GALE MANUFACTURING CO., 
ALBION, MICHIGAN. 
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A thorough heating of a room will ‘disinfect 
to a large extent when your poultry have 
been subject to gapes, cholera or roup. 


a board floor, fillan iron kettle partly with | 
ashes; build a fire in it and place in the | 
middle of the coop. In the kettle on the | 
fire place one pound of sulphur and one | 
ounce ef saltpetre, close all the doors and | 


windows tight. It will destroy the life of 


everything it comes in contact with. Use | 
the disinfectants named as occasion requires, | % 
and you will gain a point in the care of your | Ramnnene ed b 


poultry. 
Some good poultry growers think it pays | 





to buy wheat at ten shillings per bushel to | 


feed the hens when eggs are 20 cents per | 


dozen. Itis said to be the best food that | 


can be given to laying hens. 





THE number of eggs laid is less at the 
commencement and end of life. With hens, 
for instance, the number laid is less in the 
first and fourth year than in the second an 


third, and after thefifch year they frequent- | 
ly cease laying, though there are exceptions 


to this rule. 





To produce early ‘Deeliens for the spring | 


market you need an early maturing fowl | 
A cross of pure-bred | 


Light Brahmas and colored Dorkings pres | 
| 


with size and flavor. 


duces large birds, maturing early, fattening | 


e.sily and hardy. 
five months. 


They will begin te lay at 





oil be ra 

FANNY FiIeELp says, in the Prairie | 
Farmer: After chickens are weaned, do 
not be ina hurry tocrowd them into the 
povltry-house. Let them remain in the 


nursing coops until they outgrow them; then | 


BUY DIREGT E849 


either let them take to the tree, or colonize 
them in roosting sheds made A-shape and 
open at each end. If foxes are trouble- | 
some in your locality, make wire screen | 
doors for each end, and close the shed 
securely after the chickens go to roots. If 
there are neither owls or chicken-thieves in | 
your neighborhood, I should advise the | 


perce 


| 
' 





} 


trees as roosting-places for the chickens | 


until cold weather in the fall. 


For two | 


seasons our chickens roosted in the apple | 


trees in the orchard from the time they out- 
grew the coops until the latter part of 
October, and we never had better ‘‘luck’’ 
with our young stock. We didn’t drive the 
chicks into the trees; the coops were placed 


under the trees in the first place, aad the | 


chicks took to the trees when 


ready. 








Weus RicHarpson & Cos 
IMPROVED 


utter 
Color. 


EXCELS 1 ; PuRITY 
BRIGHTNESS 
Always gives a bright natural color, never 
turns rancid. Will not color the Buttermilk. 
Used by thousands of the best Creameries and 
Dairies. Do not allow your dealer to convince you 
that some other kind is just as good. Tell him the 
BEST is what you want, Ts must have Wells, 
Richardson & Co's Improved Butter Color, 
Three sizes, a5c. 50c. $1.00, For sale everywhere, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. Burlington, Ve. 


(22 Core) DIAMOND DYES 





‘est, Strongest, most 
| ss Sure ee he. a 
aT Drees Goode, Cocmene area 
oO 
pa ualled for Feathers, Ribbons, can my =} 
Dyeing. Also Di nd Paints, for Gilding, Brons. 
ing, ete: Any color Dye or Pai: int, with full in 
and sample card mailed for 10 cents, 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., BURLINGTON, UT, 


ik Fever in Cows! 


PROF. R. JENNINGS & SON’S 


- |BOVINE PANAUEA 








The only sure cure for Milk Fever in cows. It is 
also a Panacea for all diseases of a febrile charac 
ter in cattle, when given as directed. Sold by 
druggists. Price, $1 00 per package ; 20 doses. 





PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 


E-VINCO LINIMENT ! 








WANTED TO 


0, OOD ASENT SELL OUR 
CAMPAIGN BIOGRAPHIES. 


2 «1 first out, Best, Cheapest, and go like 





d fire. Secure territory at once, 
38, CHICAGO, ILL ju2-tf 
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MODEL Disc 
HARROWS 






any Harrow made, Always do excellent wort, 


ACSHERRY SBAIN 


n or with Fertilizer. Invariably work satistac 
= pleasing all who appreciate firs 


MeSHERRY CORN Dalls 


For one horse. Neat, light, strong, , work 


| 
| 
VINE QUUE Tooth 
| “"""All Steel Frame. Do first 
07 Send for ILLUSTRATED Cc IRCUI ars 
| D. E. McSHERRY & CO. DAYTON. 6, 
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Machines in actual use 
testifying to its merits. 
Can be carried into field 2 and attache 
Machine Wheel. New Descrijtive 
HICCANUM MANUF C. CORPORATION, 
Successors to R 
189 Water &t., N. ¥. ate Once, Wiegenum, Cons. 
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SAVES 40 


Ee eeue ney HORSE POWERS, 


| ENGINES, SAW MILLS, 
No Middle Men Entire & om 4g rg 
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WOVEN WIRE FENCING 


Wire Rope Seivage 
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8Oc. to $2 per rod, 
An sizes and widths, Sold by us or any dealer in this 
is. FREIGHT PAID. Ing 


Write The MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCECO. 
N. Market and Ontario Sts., Chicago, Ll. 
jiGeow13t 


$75.00 to $250.00 ie mnie roan 


forus. Agents preferied who can furnish a 
horse and g ve their whole time to the busi 
Spare moments may be profitabiy employe 
A few vac:ncies in towns and cities. H 
JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
___ june 26 it 

TEXAS LANI 5,000,000 acres best agricul- 
tural and grazing land forsal 


Address, GODLEY & PORTER. Dallas. Tex. 


W FLP peabgeon! ge ang and — 
Samples free. J. ‘Hill & Co, Augusta Me 
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coor | RecordedPercheron& FrenchCoachHorses 
Two importations 
this year. Nearly 00 


of these po pular 
oreeds on hand. Eyr 
animal recordedwith 
extended pedigree in 
y their respective stud 
- books.Choicest breed 

















ing and individual 
excellence combined 
Coach stallions 








purchased before the 
French eavetddnent made its selection. Do not 
buy coarse, logy horses unsuited to your section, 
but come and see large fine horses with the best 
of action. They will cost you no more. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue. JOHN W. AKIN, 

Scipio, Cayuga Co., N.Y 
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SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER & LOG BOOK. 


Over One Million Sold. Most complete bork 
of its kind ever published. Gives messoi 
— of all kinds of Lumber, Logs, Planks, Ti 

hints to lumber dealers; wood measurr: 
ood-wect tables; wages, rent, oard, interes. 
stave and heading bolts, etc. Standard eat 
throughout the United States and Canada. 5¢2 
post-paid for 25c. A. H. PERKINS, 
4 West rae St., Detroit, Mich. 


Plain View Stock Farm. 


ON SALE—SHROPSHIRES. 


A number just imported from noted breeder? 
in England, recorded and young. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS, 


.. Moofe and Pel families represente? 
aay 1u + stock from imported cows. 
200 PUhKE BRED owe 
o hundred Wh te Plymouth Rocks, Wy® 
Jottes, P. Cochins, Black Leghorns, Hames 
White Leghorns, Plymouta “Rocks, oe wheré. 
as. 
Ducks. Get — yy ore purc BRD. 


arran ddress J. W.8/ 
arte * Box 463, Romeo, Mich. 
Se 


to 88a Day. Samp'es worth $1 59, ras 
Lines aot under horse a feet. Brew. 
Safety Rein Holder Co., vaguatcald Mic 











JERSEY RED, *OLAND-CHINA, 
Creer waite, Berkshire 4 pir 








and nt Dogs 
: Fancy. Sony. Be Bend for Catalogs? 


W.ATLEEK BURPEE & CO.PhilaFe 





juoicious AND PERSISTED 
Advertising has always P- sore 
— successful. Before placing ™ 4 

Sin Newspaper Advertising consu 
a LORD & THOMAS, 
ei ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


45 to 49 Randolph Street, CHICAGO 


1s on tile in Philadel 
PER:: the Newspaper Adv ns 








tising Agency of Mexsrs 
YER & GON. our authorized 200% 
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Horticultural. 





IN 1888, 





THE STRAWBERRY 


he present season has beer a ratber u 
xvorable One for this delicious fruit, owing 

xcessive rains and cold weather during 
is period of development. But Mr. J. T. 
yvett has been keeping watch of some of 


the newer Sorts, and records his observa- 


n Orchud and Garden. He says: 
Monmouth fuliy sustained, everywhere 1 
; saw it, What was said of it a year ago, 


viz., fullyas productive as the Crescent, 
nueh larger in size, firmer, earlier, and with 
be same bright color of fruit and healthful, 
nduring plant. In fact it excels Crescent 
nendurance of plantandas I saw it at 
s. G. Zane’s and Parry's, it was even 
more productive and averaged nearly the 
A valuable feature of it is that unlike 

nost varieties it maintains its size through- 
mit the season, also its firmness and fine 
avor, Which is owing to the fact that ics 
liage is as fresh, clean and vigorous at the 
lose of the season as it is at the beginning, 
s power possessed by no other strawberry I 
ave ever Known. Mr. Zane complains that 
variety has not been treated justly by 

% being figared of larger size. As it 
possesses also a perfect blossom, it by far 
snpersedes Crescent and all other early ber- 
es: and as an early sort, fills the entire 


Haveriand Seedling proves unusually true 
the disseminator’s description, being of 
he form and appearance stated in the illus- 
~aiion and description. Plant vigorous and 
nurmously prolific, but it is too small and 


_| berries did not ripen until almost every 


been in a fruit. Its lateness is hard to com- 
prehend. When I callei at Mr. Zane’s, he 
was picking his Kentackys they being at 
their height, and we could not find a fully 
| ripe berry of Gandy although the plants 
were loaded with green fruit in all sizes 
from the blossom. At Monmouth the first 





| other sort was giving its last fruit. The 
| lateness, firmness, vicorous growth, and en- 
| durance of plant of this are so remarkable 

that I do not believe anybody could describe 

them in a manner that would properly and 
| fully impress then upon the reader —hence 
the value of the variety will not be compre- 
} hended until it has become generally 
| grown. 





> 


| Preparing the Window Garden for Winter. 


To have a successful window garden dur- 
ing the winter requires much forethought 
during the summer. Now is the time to be> 
gin to prepare the plants for their winter 
flowering, and if a healthy, vigorous 
growth is obtained before it is time to take 
them up in the pots the chances are that sat- 
isfactory results will be had throughout the 
winter, Free blooming during the proper 
season is a sure sign of strength and health- 
fulness in the plants ; but it should be re- 
membered that every flower produced ex- 
hausts a certain amount of vitality from the 
main stalk. At tne close of each flowering 
season the plants are in a weaker condition 
and unfitted to stand any heavy strain up” 
on their strength. Nature has ordained that 
they should have a resting spell after the 
summer’s labors; when it is intended that 
they should bloom during the winter, the 
rest must be taken in summer. In fact, 
unless the flowers are pinched back, and 








soft for a profitable market variety. 
rither re-named old varieties or repro- | 
we have Truitt’s 
(Seth Boyden). Anna Forrest (Mon- 
f the West), Peerless (Cumberland | 
Triumph, also known as Jumbo by some), 
iniario or Great Ontario (Sbarpless). Hoff- 


tions or tne same, 


Surprise 


Prolific 
Charleston, being larger and longer in 
rm but otherwise very like it in plant and | 

fruii—bence valuable at the south, but in- 

eriorto many popular sorts and of no vaiue 
at the north—say north of 

Baltimore. 

Mammoth is evidently a child of foreign 


rovement upon the old Numan’s 


the latitude of 


the originator, as well as at Monmouth and 
verywiere else I saw it, under the highest 
and best culture, it rerused to produce more | 
1an a few scattering, ill-formed berries. I 
must pronounce it a decided failure. 

ewellis also a failure exept on very deep, 

The fruit is fine, but even with 
good culture there almost no plants to pro- 
it, and these few zxre so feeble that 

y give almost no foliage to protect the 

t, which in consequence is scalded and 
uined. I regret to record a failure in New 
rsey. 

Summit.—What is said of Jewell will ap- 
ply equally to this. The fruit would be fine 
f one could only get it. 

Crimson Cluster behaves very much the 
ume as Jewell and Summit, enduring the 
infavorable season slightly better. 

Cohanzick.—An utter and entire failure. 

Ohio is also a failure—being inferior to 
s parent, Kentucky, both in plant and fruit, 

and with a pistillate blossom. 

Daisy.—Among the brand new sorts this 

perhaps the most promising. At all 

ts it makes a spiendid showing on the 

grounds of Thos. G. Zane, the introducer; 

not only the fruit being fine but the plant is 
» excellent and exceedingly prolific. 

Boutba.—Oa the originator’s grounds this 
iid splendid'y consideriug the season. It 
s, however, a large, handsome berry and 
all other fine sorts, demands good | 

iitare. L have watched this berry for many 
years, and find many merits and as yet no | 
wportant defects, 

Lida is perhaps the most wonderfally pro- | 


ich soil. 
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Aw 


rood size and handsome. But it is deficient 
n foliage, hence will not endurea dry soil 
xx a hot dry season. In firmness it is a little | 
acking also, which is improved by its hav- 
ng a soil giving foliage in abundance. 
What this variety requires is a deap, rich 
30)! and barrels of ground bone, when the 





| very few and poor flowers will be had in 


| delicate plants to handle for winter window 


| 
| 
| 
uan’s Seedling is, l am convinced, an im- | 
| 
| 
| 
autumn. 


‘ | from all destructive insects, and all sudden 
parents snd unsuited to general culture. | 


“ ; | 
Even on the grounds of the introducer and | 
| 


| garden, a clear warm day should be selected 
| for the work. 


| abundance of water. 


prevented from blooming duripg summer, 


winter. The roses are probab'y the most 
gardens, so that their foliage will be kept in 
health and buds strong. It is not safe to 
transplant rose bushes for winter blooming 
in the autumn, and henceit is advisable to 
grow the plants in pots through summer- 
As soon as the flower buds appear, pinch 
off, and well water the bushes and manure 
regularly. This will send all the vitality of 
the bushes into branches and roots, which 
will become well matured and ripened by 
An occasional syringing is nec- 
essery to keep the foliage clean and free 


changes in the atmosphere must be avoided 
If the pots are taken from the house to the 


If the roots and foliage are 
both kept in a strong vigorous condition, 
and the vitality of the bushes is not sapped 
away by the flowers, the plants ought to 
bloom all winter. fuchsias should be 
treated in almost the same way as the rose3 
for winter blooming. Keep in pots in the 
summer, and place in a shady place with 
Pinch the flowers off 
as fast as they appear, until late in autumn, 
when the air is becoming cool enough to 
bring the pots indoors. The flowers make 
beaut fal ornaments in the window, for 
they are one mass of blossoms throughout 
the cold season, when properly handled. 
Next to fuchsias come geraniums for winter 
plants. They are prized by all lovers of the 
beautiful, and all the care devoted to them 
is amply repaid by the satisfaction obteined 
from seeing and smelling the sweet-scented 
blossoms. The double varieties are always 
the most valued; but as they do not bloom 
so well as tne singles, itis always better to 
have a good supply of bothon hand. The 
cuttings of early spring should be struck in 
pots, and kept in a sunny place until the 
time arrives for taking them indoors. ‘They 
should not be allowed to bloom, but all the 
wood or foliage they can make will do them 
no harm. Sometimes calla lilies are taken 
out of the pots and planted in the garden 
bed; but usually it is sater to keep them in 
the pots. These should be laid on their 
sides in a shady position, but not so that 
their branches will be broken or pressed too 
heavily against the ground. Ali water 
should be be kept from them until autumn. 
The plants should then be taken from the 
pots, the old soil shaken fron: the roots very 
carefully, and new, rich, well-manured soil 
put in, and the stalks freely watered. If 
the roots are in a good position when the 
plants are taken from the pots, it can be 
dependec upon that fine lilies will be had 





yield of fine fruit will, I think, astonish 
even ‘* Pomona.”’ 

jessie is valuable. Pussessinz, as it does, 
much foreign blood, it yields somewhat to 
the heat and drouth of the season, but the 
growth of plant and crop is good, the berries 
average large and of great beauty and high 
To succeed with it, I plainly see, 
‘t demands good culture and soil. 

Bubaeh proves itself one of the few real 
good things. In vigor of plant and yield of 
trait it is wonderful, even under careless 
cultare. The fruit too, is large and hand- 
some, specimens in many instances being 
hormous. Unfortunately, however, the 
fruit, jike Col. Cheney—to which it perhaps 
Wes its origin—is so soft as to render it un- 
otfor shipment. Were it not for this, and 
he blossom being pistillate, it would be dif- 
icult to estimate its value as a maia crop. 
With these defects it is indeed a very valu- 
able strawberry. 

Belmont gives much disappointment. 
Like Bidwell, whica always bids so well in 
stowth of plant and profase bloom, it gives 
Sot little fruit, most of which is guarled 
ani knotty by reason of the blossom blast- 
oz. Thus it has been at Monmouth for two 
years and also at Mr. Zane’s acd Messrs. 
Parry’s and elsewhere. I am pained to see 
' Dehave in such an unsatisfactory manner; 
lor the fruit itself, when properly developed, 
'S ¢erlainiy very fine. 

liaska.—Ia strong and vigorous growth 
of plant, splendid, and in quality, super), 
stand, but in yield s9 poor a3 to render it 
“actieally worthless. Tausit is at Mon- 
“outh aud everywhere else I have seen it. 
This specially surprises me, as the strongest 
“aim made for it by its originator and ia- 
‘Toducer (from whow my plants were re- 
“e:ved) is its large yield. 

Sandy—Ah at last! Now we have it— 
» “arge, firm, vigorous, prolific and »eauti- 
““!, Very late strawberry. I have watched 
‘closely in various parts of the State, and 
* © freely say I am more than pleased 
WhO it. Lam delighted; for it has proved 
hot only as good as in its home bat in soma 


}Uaiity. 


,he winter through. ‘(hese are the principal 
flowers for the window garden, but many 
others, almost as beautiful, are recommend- 
ed by florists, aud the mode of preparing 
them for winter blooming is about the same 
The great object in view in handling the 
plants is to prevent them from exhausting 
their vitality in the summer season, and also 
to force them to make as much wood as 
possible.—Horticultural Times. 





Cider Vinegar. 


Unless near a large market itis often 
difficult to sell the surplus of summer and 
fall apples owing in great measure to their 
lack of keeping qualities. One good way to 
dispose of them is to work them into vine- 
gar. It will not be long now before apples 
will begin to ripen and those who have 4 
large number of early apple trees will find 
the following article from the WV. H. Home- 
stead suggestive and of value: 


met with nowadays in a grocery. Tae pro- 
duct called cider vinegar sold everywhere 
in groceries is manufactured on a large scale 
directly from alcoho! by diluting it with 
water, adding a little yeast, and exposing 
the mixture to the air. The last operation is 
best effected by causing the liquor to trickle 
slowly througha cask filled with beech or oak 
shavings which have been previously soak- 
edin vinegar. This process is known as 
the qaick process of making vinégar, and 
it is very sharp. It is reasonable to suppose 
that good vinegar cannot be made in this 
way. The best vinegar, therefore, can be 
made on every farm from the sugar contain- 
ed in the juice of apples, and is the one in 
he manufacture of which farmers are in- 
terested, and which is the best for general 
domestic use. 

When cider is exposed to air the yeast 
principle soon begins to operate and cause 
the first fermentation by which a little starch 
is converted into suzar, but almost simul- 
taneously the stronger fermentatious begin 





‘nstances even better. As the saying goes, 
fit doos not make a noise in the straw- 
*erry growing world then I shall be more 
‘Norougialy disappointed than I have yet 





by which the sugar is converted into alco- 
hol. If the temperature is low, and the 
cider left undisturbed, it will rest here for 
weeks and perhaps months. With a rise of 


than they, and a worse country to live In 


Gvod wholesume ciier vinegar is seldom | Jand is high, $1,000 per acre being the aver- 


ery. 


must have a stem at least six feet without 
limbs, and it frequently has a stem ten or 
twelve feet in height. Cherry and pear trees 
are grown in the same way.’ The extra age 
and size make the price high, the ruling 
price being 30 cents for standard pear, 20 
to 25 cents for standard apple, and 25 to & 
cents fom cherries. 


in France; most of the orders being sent 
direct to the nurseries. 
stock, however, is suld at the fall fairs. ‘Lhe 
peasants come in from the surrounding 
country with cart loads of trees, and the 
nurserymen say that the peasant seller al- 
ways has on hand any sort the customer 
may ask for. 
Rouse that the temptation to substitute un- 
der the whole system is greater than under 
the agent and dealer plans. 


MIGHIGAN FARMER. 





fermentation begins, called the acetic acid. 
The change will be slow or rapid, according 
to the atmospheric exposure. 
if the cider fills the barrel the change will 
be slow; if the barrel is half full the expos- 
ure will be greater, and the change will con- 
sequently be more rapid. If this amount ba 
Stirred vigorously once a week it will be 
Still more rapid, and if stirred once a day it 
will be more rapid still. These very rapidly 
made vinegars are always of inferior qual- 
ity, having a stinging taste. No vinegar 
can be called a good article that has nota 
rich *‘body ” and a fine aroma. It cannot 
be made ina hurry. A certain amount of 
old stock in casks thoroughly impregnated 
with acetic acid is necessary for its produc- 
tion. The cider, after having passed throuzh 
the fermentation which converted the sugar 
into alcohol and precipitated all solid matter 
to the bottom, or threw off when the cask 
was full and the bung open, is racked off 
into other casks. A certain quantity, say 
five gallons more or less, is weekly through 
the summer season drawn out and added to 
the half filled hogshead containing stock. 
After the cider is added to the stock the 
whole is stirred vigorously. This operation 
may be repeated once or twice a week, or 
not so often during the summer, just owing 
to the temperature. Good vinegar cannot 
be made from poor watery cider. Sweet ap- 
ples make the best. Unfortunately your 
city markets are full of poor stuff, quickly 
and cheaply made from whiskey and water. 
A little of the former mixed with a large 
quantity of the latter produces acetic acid 
very rapidly. This now greatly injures the 
market for pure cider vinegar. 
A barrel of pure cider vinegar was offered 
on the market by a farmer. The grocer 
after tasting the vinegar would not buy it, 
saying that hecould not sell it, as his custom- 
ers wanted sharp vinegar (made out of whis- 
ky,) and consequently no sale. Hence we 
do not see why every farmer who owns an 
orchard should not only have for his own 
use the pure cider vinegar, but can sell to 
those less fortunate in the ownership of an 
orchard. 





Hints on Growing Late Cabbage. 


The ground for cabbage must be manured 
heavily, and thoroughly prepared before set- 
ting the plants if: you wish to grow a good 
crop. After the ground is marked for set- 
ting, apply 200 lbs. of superphosphate, 200 
Ibs. plaster, and 60 lbs. of salt, thoroughly 
mixed together, dropping a small handful 
in each hill, and cover several inches deep 
with soil. The plants should be pulled at 
least twenty-four hours before setting, and 
placed in shallow boxes containing an inch 
of damp soil or rotten sawdust, setting the 
plants up in the boxes with the roots on the 
soil in the box. Do not pour wateron the 
tops of the plants, as it wil! make them heat 
and spoil; but it may be put on the roots 
without injury to them. The boxes of plants 
may be left out of doors in the light, and 
the rootlets will form on the plants in from 
twelve to twenty-four hours. And the 
plants will be in fine condition for setting 
whether it rains or not. The plants will do 
better If they are set after four o'clock in 
the afternoon; but I have very little loss of 
plants by setting any time when the field is 
thoroughly prepared. I use a dibber for set- 
ting plants, first making the hole with the 
dibber, placing the plants into the hole stick 
the dibber into the soil by the side of the 
plant, pressing the soil against the roots. 
The cultivator should be started in the field 
very soon after the plants are set, and 
should be run through the field once a week 
as long as there is room for the horse to 
pass through the rows without injury to the 
cabbages, which must be kept free from 
weeds by hoeing, drawing the soil towards 
the piants the last time hoeing.— ZH. 8. Goff, 
N. Y. Hzperiment Station. 





The Nursery Business in France. 


Mr. Irving Rouse, in a paper read before 
the American Nurserymen’s Convention in 
this city last month, gave the following ac- 
count of how the business is carried on in 
France: 

The first thing that strikes an observer is 
the lack of instruments considered neces- 
sary on this side of the Atlantic; no culti- 
vators, no harrows, no plows, and no horses 
with which to work them. Not one nurserv- 
man in ten owns a horse, or has any use for 
one. As the Irishman said, ‘‘ the ground is 
plowed with a spade.” With the assistance 
of mattocks, it is also cultivated with a 
spade. No use for tree or seedling diggers. 
It seems hardly credible, but the proprietor 
of a nursery of over 200 acres said a plow 
had not touched his ground in more than 
fifty years. As horses are not used, all the 
land can be utilized; no fence corners are 
left untilled. Our deep system of cultiva- 
tion is, of course, not possible; the only 
thing that can be done is to keep the ground 
clean and the surface loosened up by the use 
of hoes. At great expense the ground is 
manured very heavily; the fertilizers being 
carri:d from the compost heaps in baskets 
upon the backs of the workmen. If some of 
our people who think they have a hard time 
could see women packing out manure, at 40 
cents a day, for 12 hours’ work, they would 
conclude that there were people worse off 


than the United States. Labor is cheap, but 
age price near the large towns. The dear- 
ness of land and the cheapness of labor ac- 


count for the lack of labor-saving machin- 


A first-class standard apple tree in France 


The tree agent and dealer are unknown 


A good deal of 


It was the opinion of Mr. 


The climate and soil of France produce 
fine fruit, and we are indebted to the French 
for many of our finest sorts; but neither the 





temperature, or stirring frequently, the third 


knows what it is to use fruit as we use it. 
In no city in Europe can so fine fruit be 
bought as can be found in New York, and 
in no country in Europe is fruit within the 
means of the working classes, as it is in our 
own. 





The Banding System. 


W. G. Klee, State Fruit Pest Inspector, 
says of the banding system to catch the 
larvee of the codling moth, that its usefulness 
is based on the observed habit of the larve 
when leaving the apple to seek shelter under 
the bark. The band about the tree provides 
artificial shelter for the worm, and the ma- 
jority of the larve, no doubt, find their 
way to it, although a sufficient num- 
ber to give future trouble find other hiding 
places on fences, buildings ete., and per- 
haps more than anywhere else, under clods 
at the foot of the tree; and it is here in an 
old orchard that cocoons are invariably 
found. To band most effectively the ground 
of the whole orchard, and especially immedi- 
ately around the tree should be thordughly 
pulverized. The greatest obstacle of the suc 
cess of the banding or any other system of 
pest destruction lies in the neglect of contig- 
uous or near by owners in permitting their 
own trees to become infested, harboring the 
pests to fly away and spread havoc in all the 
neighborhood. Under the present defective 
law no adequate power is vested in the 
hands of the authorities, nor provision made 
for expenses to permit the thorough disin- 
fection of orchards. It is expected, how- 
ever, that this will be remedied by the next 
legislature. Growers are cautioned to keep 
careful watch upon bands in position upon 
trees, and destroy all larve before they es- 
cape to become the progenitors of a later 
brood, otherwise the band becomes a hatch- 
ing nest instead of a destroyer.— California 
Fruitt- Grower. 





Perfecting Cabbage Heads. 


A correspondent of the NV. ¥. Tribune 
says: 

Mr. M. P. Brewer, my nearest neighbor, 
an authority on gardening in this region, 
called me out this morning to the opening 
of a trench in which he planted worthless 
cabbages last fall. At that time the small 
plants had not begun to head, and seemed 
fit only for stock-feed or compost heap, 
Nevertheless he set them in the trench, 
threw a little earth around them, piled on 
top a lot of old tomato vines, etc., then left 
them to their fate. Very soon the snow 
came; there was a high bank over that 
trench all winter, and there this excellent 
culinary vegetabie grew, headed and matur- 
ed, for he found to-day a great heap of finer 
looking cabbages than we see in market— 
they were real cabbage-heads, with no rusty, 
sunburned leaves. Last year our late cab- 
baze was nearly a failure; such scarcity of 
this general favorite has seldom peen 
known here; hence this treasure-trove is op- 
portune. 

I tested the quality in coldslaw for din- 
ner, and found it exceedingly good —crisp, 
tender and well-flavored; we thought it a 
little better than ordinary cabbage. Noth- 
ing can fail to be of interest pertaining to 
the growth, habits or peculiarities of this 
vegetable, which is said to be ‘‘in almost 
daily use throughout the civilized world.’’ 
From a poor beginning it has reached its 
present state of perfection by slow degrees 
and careful selection. ‘om an inferior 
stock there has been developed a wonderful 
progeny, as cauliflower, brussels sprouts, 
savoy and red cabbage, with broccoli and 
its sorts, thus giving us a greater variety of 
edibles from a single species than we have 
obtained from any other plant, I believe, 
that we have found good and desirable for 
food. 





Evaporated Raspberries. 


At the summer meeting of the Ohio State 
Horticultural Society, some of the Barnes- 
ville berry growers stated that they found 
the Shaffer to be a valuab!e sort for evapo- 
rating, as the fruit lost but little more in 
drying than that of the black varieties and 
brought a better price in market. To test 
the matter, several trials were made with 
this and other well kn io at the 
the experiment station. Wontrary to what 
many would undoubtedly expect, the Shaf- 
fer stands but little below the Ohio and 
Gregg. The two latter varied a little in dif- 
ferent trials, but gave on an average at tae 
rate of nine pounds of dried fruit per bush- 
el. The best result obtained with the 
Schaffer was eight and a half pounds per 
bushel, while the average was eight pounds, 
In one trial the fruit was dried more ‘than 
necessary, as shown by the fact that other 
samples of each sort that was dried much 
less are still keeping well, although quite 
soft. Ifa bushel of Shaffer berries will 
give within a pound as much dried fruit as 
willa bushel of Ohio or Gregg, and will 
sell for more per pound, then wideawake 
fraitgrowers do not need to be told what 
variety to plant. 





Horticultural Items. 





Tar Benton Harbor Palladium says Grant 
Woodruff picked 210 quarts of cherries as a 
day’s work during the cherry season. 
INSECTS are injuring the grape crop in some 
parts of Monroe County. On sandy lands 
the crop wil) be a partial failure. 





In Susquehanna Co., Pa., in 1887, over 
10,000 bushels of strawberries were raised, 
and the average net price to growers was 
$2.25 per bushel. 





Aw Alabama melon grower raised 200 acres 
of melons last year, and cut 160,000 for secd, 
Northern seedsmen buy these seeds and their 
custemers find they cannot grow fine melons 
from them. 





Tue Orange County Farmer says the Gregg 
is a good raspberry to sell but a mighty poor 
one to eat. It is large and handsome but 
deficient in fiavor ard lacking in sprightli. 
ness. » 





GRAPES are good for that mysterious dis. 
ease known a8 malaria. Eat all you can, 
several pounds per day, but be sure they are 
ripe. There is no healthier fruit than the 
grape unless it be the strawberry. 

J. B. HEATON, of Portage County, O., has 
caught over 5,000 curculios in an orchard ot 
175 peach, apricot, almond and plum trees, 
the number varying from four on a cold 
morning to 800 on a hot one, 





SPEAKING of a plant which has been recom- 
mended in some quarters ag a substitute for 


ent of the Country Gentliman says both it and 
another,B. Vulgaris, are intolerable nuisances 
and should nigt be sold without warning of 
their characten, 


( 
torte Barbarea precox, &@ correspond- 





None of the remedies recommended for the 
peach grub, or dorer, which works in the 
trunks of the treea, is cqual to the plain prac- 
tical one of * going for him” with the point 
of a pocket-knife, or sharpened wire, tracing 
the burrows in the bark to the bottom and 
destroying the grubs. It is asure extermine~ 
tor—for that particular grub, at least. 





THE largest grape-grower in Chautauqua 
Oounty, N. Y., lives at Westfield and owns 
190 acres of vineyards. Not content with 
this, he will set 75 acres more the coming 
spring. On each thirty acres he builds a 
packing heuse, and places the tract under the 
caro of a competent vineyardict, 

W. F. Massey, in the Philadelphia Press, 
says: ‘‘T have never yet found any necessity 
for boxes or muslin covers over shills of 
squashes and melons. No insect in the gar- 
den is more easily driven than the striped 
squash bug. I grow squashes and melons by 
the thousand hiils and easily get rid of the 
bugs. while helping my vines. As soon as the 
young plants and the bugs appear I dust the 
hills with very fine flour of bone. The bugs 
go at once and the bone flour helps the growth 
of the melons. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Nebraska Horti- 
cul.urist who knows what he wants and is not 
afraid to speak up, has a good word for the 
Crescent strawberry. He says: ** Epicures 
and connoisseurs say its quality is poor, exe. 
crable, etc.; that it is soft, sour, etc., while 
now and then one bobs up serenely, after 
eating a mess of big, flabby berries, and 
mourns for the lost flavor of the gamey wild 
strawberry. Now, if the Copper-clad Cres 

cent has not more of the gamey, piquant wild 
strawberry flavor in its composition than any 
tame strawberry ever invented, then I don’t 
know what flavor is. It is not large —that is, 
itis not so large asa muskmelon, neither is 
it hollow. leissour. That’s a fact, and it is 
not insipid. It issoft. Who wants a straw- 
berry that you have to crack with a hammer, 
or which pops and crackles in your mouth 
like a Little Romanite apple? ‘It will not 
ship.’ It will ship if it is picked, handled and 
packed properly.”’ 








The record of cures accomplished by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla can never be completely written, 
The peculiar curative powers of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla are successful when everything else 
has failed. If your blood is impure, your di 
gestion out of order, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

















—_— 
Apiarian. 


coe 








Keep the Colonies Strong. 
H. u. Boardman, in the Canadian Bee 
Journal says: 
I find that it is no unusual thing, in col- 
onies wintered inside, to find brood-rearing 
suspended from some cause, after it has 
been well advanced, suggesting that the 
favorable conditions for breeding had been 
exhausted. These suggestions are further 
strengthened when, on setting out such col- 
onies, the queén resumes laying and the 
normal conditions are restored. Those bee- 
keepers who report their bees always breed- 
ing up strong and filling the hive with brood 
until late in the season, in confinement, have 
been able to securea very desirable condition; 
one which I am free to admit that I have not 
always been able to secure. It is my experi- 
ence that within the average season, brood 
rearing will begin earlier with colonies win- 
tered iuside than with those on the summer 
stands, although this is not invariably 
so. It is desirable when once it 
is begun that it should be continued 
uninterrupted, and when I discover that 
breeding is being suspended I cannot feel 
satisfied to leave the bees Jong inside, but 
set them out, and after they have had a 
cleansing flight and quenched their thirst, 
which I suspect may be the principal caus3 
of the interruption in br eding, I set back 
the light colonies if I think it too early for 
them to remain on the summer stands. 
When bees are first set out they are usual- 
ly strong evough, if wintered well, to pro- 
tect the brood against serious injury for 
several days of severe cold. The most seri- 
ous results are to ba feared from the brood 
being chilled late in the season when the 
bees have diminished and the proportion of 
brood is much greater and consequently 
much more exposed. I have no fears of 
serious results from cold on strong, vigor- 
ous colonies at any season of the year, it is 
only those that are not strong and vigorous 
that give me the most anxicty. 
lt is a matter of economy then to have no 
light colonies, but we are compelled to ac- 
cept things as we find them, and we find 
light colonies in the spring in most apiaries, 
and to care for such colonies is the part of 
spring management that causes the bee 
keeper the most trouble. The use of the 
division boards for such to contract the 
brood nest, with natural stores placed back 
of it to which the bees have access, is un- 
doubtedly among the best methods for build- 
ing up such colonies; and if natura! stores 
are not at hand, combs filled with sugar 
syrup or honey may be used instead. I 
have never been quite able to understand 
why practical bee-keepers should advocate 
spreading the brood to induce extra efforts 
on the part of the queen. The very opposite 
practice, that of keeping the brood as com- 
pic’ as possible, has been mach more satis- 
factory with me under all circumstances. 
Even when using the division board I pre- 
fer to add the combs, as they are needed, to 
the outside of the brood-nest. 
To sum up the whole matter, then, in 
order to have strong colonies overflowing 
with bees at the beginning of the honey 
harvest, have them strong and well provid- 
ed when they go into winter quarters. They 
will then usually come out strong in the 
spring and build up and be strong for the 
harvest. 
Strong colonies at all seasons are the key 
to success in bee-keeping. 





D, A. Jones, of Beeton, Ont., has just 
made a shipment of 50 colonies of bees to 
Manitoba, to a point beyond Winnipeg. 
This is the greatest distance to which so 
large a shipment has ever been made. The 
bees were sent in Combination hives, by 
express, and a practical bee-keeper went in 
charge of them. 





Wax is often adulterated with earth, 
meal, resin, etc. The two first render it 








Frenchman, Englishman nor the German 


brittle and grayish, and may be detected 





FELBER-CN, 


Chinese Ponies. 
suc.le, frumpet Vine, White an? Persian Lilacs, 
12 roots for $!.25. No ve,etable seeds. | 
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f GRACFULD 
A CMATCHLESS "TONE:* * BEAUTIFUL FINISH, 
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and separated by melting the wax, when the 
impurities may be strained oat. Resin 
makes the fracture smooth and shining in- 
stead of granular, and may be dissolved in 
cold alcohol, while the wax remains un- 
touched. Tallow or suet renders the wax 
softer, and gives it an unpleasant odor when 
melted. 





Tue editor of the Canadian Bee Journals 
giving his experience with foul brood Says: 
** Last season we experimented with phenol, 
as did also Mr. A. 1. Root, and neither had 
the success which woula enable us to re 
commend it asa permanent cure. It did 
relieve, and to a certain extent cure, the col- 
onies afflicted, but we could not depend up- 
on it as lasting.’’ 





~~ 


A CALIFORNIA writer in Bee Gleanings 
tells that a sick man planted a little hoar- 
hound, intending to use the product in mak- 
ing tea fur the cure of his ailment. Wind 
and water and sheep have scattered the 
seed abroad, and the plant flourishes far 
and near. The writer says his bees have 
access to it, but complains that the honey 
they make is strong, dark, gcanulates easy 
and is bitter. He offers his honey at five 
cents a pound. Possibly the hoarhound 
honey may be utilized by hoarhound candy 
makers, aud fur medicinal syrup with that, 


flavor. 











NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘Salt Rheum 


The agonies of those who suffer from severe 
salt rheum are indescribable. The cleansing, 
healing, purifying influences of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla are unequalled by any other medicine. 
‘‘T take pleasure in recommending Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, for it has done wonders for me. 
I had salt rheum very severely, affecting me 
over nearly my entire body. Only those who 
have suffered from this disease in its worst 
form can imagine the extent of my affliction. 
I tried many medicines, but failed to receive 








Water! 


WATER ! 
EVERYWHERE! 
“THE DAISY” 


LOUBLE ACTING 


Well Pump 


IS THE 


Pe Cheapest and Best 


4b) I 






Pump made for Deep 
or Shallow Wells. 
Pe A child can operate, 
producing a constaut 
a'd powerful stream 
, of water. 

Ha: Brass-lined Cylinderand Piunger, which 
cannot rust or frecze up. Can be fitted for any 
depth weli without changing working parta, 
Ask your dealer for GOULDS PUMP, or write 
to us for circulars and prices. 


THE COULDS MFC. CO.. 
20-80 Ovid St., | 60 Barclay St., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. | New York. 

jly-14:6t 





THE BUGKELL SAFETY CLEVIS, 








Patented January 9, 
1883, 
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FOR SALE BY THE HARDWARE TRADE. (2)=——eos 


Cheaper, Safer, More Simple and Durable, 


THAN ANY OLEVIS MADE. 





Have been in use five years and given entire satisfac- 
tion. Made in all styles and and much improved. 
Ask your dealer for them, or 


e WHITFIELD & JACOBS, 
S0LE MANUFACTURERS. PONTIAC, MICH. 
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me vecting Well Tools, Wind 
eed Engines and Deep Well Pumps. Trea- 
, on Natural Gas, or our Encyclo- 
pedia, mailed for 
1-2°: The American 
Well Works, 
Aurora, If 
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benefit until I took MHood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Then the disease began to subside, the 


Agonizing Itch and Pain 


disappeared, and now I am entirely free from 

the disease. My blood seems to be thor- 

oughly purified, and my general health is 

greatly benefited.” LYMAN ALLEN, Sexton 

N. E. Church, North Chicago, Ill. : 
“My son had salt rheum en his hands and 

the calves of his legs, so bad that they would 

crack open and bleed. He took Hood's Sar- 

saparilla and is entirely eured.” J. B. STAN- 

ToN, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


From (08 to 135 


“J was seriously troubled with salt rheum 
for three years, and receiving no benefit from 
medical treatment I decided to try Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Iam now entirely cured of salt 
rheum; my weight has increased from 108 Ibs. 
to 135.’ Mrs. ALICE Smrru, Stamford, Conn, 

If you suffer from salt rheum, or any blood 
disease, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It has cured 
many others, and will cure you. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by alldruggists. $l; sixfor $5. Preparedonly 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Trou Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
érnXure, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Pjier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDGWICK BROS.. RICHMOND. inp. 
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Six pac*+e's of choic? flower seeda for @5c., 138 


for 5uc., 31 for $1.00. Pansies, White Stoc+s and 
Verbenas, novelies of last season, 15¢. per 


acket three for 40c. Send for catalogue. 
oots of perennials—-Phlox, De!phiniums, 
toses, Day Lilies, Honey- 


MR3. M. A. FULLER, 
Box 29°, Fenion, Genesee Co., Mich. 
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‘hroat Diseases, Loss of Flesh and e- 
Rinse Posy eae Debility it i 
Specific Remedy. ("Bs suns 
AND eet WINCHESTER’S Preparation. #1 ané 
%2 per bottle. Sold by Druggisis. 
WINCHESTER & CoO., Chemists, 
No. 162 William St., New York. 


2 NECTION FARM 


For $7,000. 


Situated in Isabella County, three miles south 
and west of the booming R. R. center, Clare 
Village. Soil,clay loam. !0acres old improved 
in crop; 0 acres more enxsily made ready for 
wheat; 200 acres choicest hard woods—valuable 
timber—4,000 maple trees; 20 acres elm and 
tamarac flat easily drained; pew modern house 
and modern ston- bas ment barn, ¢0x!4; horse 
barn 16x23; 2 good stone wells Smali spring 
creek runs through the place the long way. 
Money in logs and wood, For further particu 


lars address 
W. EE. CURRIE, 
CLARE, MICH. 


eow25 





mayl9 6t 


A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best 
ing articles in the world. 1 sample 
Address JA ¥ BRONSON, Detrott.. 


F You want to know all about the Garden, 
I address PETHR HENDERSON & Co , 35 
and 37 Courtland St.. New York. m17 46t 


P 
BACH TREES, tt'vcrytow prices. “sec! 














for price List, B.S. Johnson, Stock) D 
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d. 4. MANN, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


HIVE STOCK & REAL ESTATE AUCTIONRER 


Sales made in anv paris of Unite States or 
ada. Terms reasonable anf made known 
on application. 


EVERY FARMER 


His Own Blacksmith ! £ 


ALL ODD JOBS CAN BE DONE. 
SAVING TIME AND MONEW.' 


$45 WORTH OF TOOLS FOR $20 


AND THIS PAPER ONE YEAR FREE. 





These Tools are all of the best quality,and bY ~ 
them Pz farmer can soon accustom himself to 
ing all odd jobs. Small farmers will save the coag 
of the kit every year, and large ones willsave 
times the price. The Tools included are suffi 


Jobs, or with them other Tools 
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FRESH FLOWER SEEDS. 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME anv 
matchless Remedy for Consumption, in every 
stage of the disease. For Coughs, Weak Lungs 





Forge will heat 13¢-inch round ironto wel 


This 
ing heat. { 
45-LB. ANVIL AND VISE, 3% in. Steel Jawa 






By removing the shipping bolt the vise can 


turned at a quarter angle, or detached en pe 
leaving the face of the anvil clear. A stool Enea 
is included. 


DRILL ATTACHMENT TO ANVIL AND Vise, » 


This can be used in any vise, or separately abows| 
machinery. 2 Drill Points included, _ : 


2 LBS. STEEL HAMMER AND HANDLE. 


"hh a ve 
ith 


A, 


NeBvii 
1% Ibs. BEST STEEL HOT CHISEL & HANDLE,’ 








134 Ibs. BEST STEEL COLD CHISEL & HANDLE, 


wey 





Cuts Thread of Bolts and Nuts from 5-16 to % im 





18-inch BLACKSMITH'S TONGS. 


en 


PAIR FARRIERS’ PINCERS. 







WOOSTENHOLM FARRIERS’ KNIFE, 





9-oz. SHOEING HAMMER, 








One 12-ineh Rasp. One 12-inch File - 
shi Ra 
Tanied to any, of ours 

re) u * 
H hi rtunity to 
to be without them don’t let this opps nD nity | J 


TANIBBONS BROTHERS, 





Detroit. Mich. 





July 21 1888. 
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Icelandic climate has 


thern part of the island may starve 


rding to the report of the director of 
States mints, thereisthe immense sum 


t $1,090,496,038 in gold ard silver in circu.a- | 


the United States and held at the 

The coinage duricg 1887 was $60,379,- 
and $19,880,000 worth of-gold and silver 
sed in the arts. 


” 


reparations are being made at Philadel- 

recover twenty million doliars in 

nish gold, sunk near the Delaware break- 

vater in 1798. The treasure was on board the 

sloop of war Braak. The expedition 

ated a'l nautical superstitions relative 10 
uck by startingout on Friday. 


e superintendents and wardens of pris- 
sand houses of correction were in session 
it Boston the past week. Michigan was rep- 
“sented by Warden Hatch, of the State 
, and Capt. Nicholson, of the Detroit 
House of Correction. Various questions re- 
ting to prison management and reform 


vere discussed. It was stated that crimes 
wa persons and property are not 
e inerease, but the proportion of 


es against public order is largely aug- 
nted. 


> strikers on the C., B. & Q. road think 
ave the trump card in their own hands. 
great corn crop of the west will soon be 
‘eiy for transportation, and if the strike is 
not settled soon, they will attempt to cripple 
te roed so us to prevent the handling of the 
aincrop by it. One of the influential mem- 
vers of the Brotherhood sass they can keep 
ihe road losing money and propose to do it 
niess the officials come to theirterms. The 


to the railroad amounts to millions al- 
Oy. 


Austraila proposes to make that country @ 

very undesirable residence for the sons of the 
eeétial kingdom. A bill which has received 
‘he royal assent, prohibits the further natur 
Auzaton of Chinese, and that all Chinese 
taving the country, except those who have 
seen naturalized, shall be subject to the act. 
‘be poll-tax has been fixed at £100, and the 
enalty forevasion at £50. No Chinaman can 
‘gage in mining without a permit from the 
Unister of mines, 


_Agang of young bandits at Chicago exca- 
‘eda cave under alumber yard and made 
oe headquarters for the plunder they ob- 
“ned from their thefts. ‘Cloudy Ciyde, 
*« king,” 14 years old, was at the head of the 
mg. The cave was discovered through tne 
‘€8 Of two boys who had been asked to join 
“€ Dand, had refused, and been bound and 
Reeed after the most approved dime-novel 
,_ won, to reduce them to a proper state of 
ye ton. One of the lads freed himself and 
Up &@ how! which attracted the police. 


ann Cincinnati three lads not over twelve 
; "8 Of age were arrested near the Exposition 
, 0, Where they had been picking the 
“kets of unwary visitors. After a few 
— confinement they confessed they were 
mers Of & regularly organized band of 
ice = uleves, that had been tapping tills and 
er " pockets al] over the city. The young 
permed had actually the audacity to plan 
diet Pt & raid on one of the banks but 
*¢ through the presence of a policeman. 


A \errifie rainstorm prevailed at Wheeling, 
toua-y On the 19th, which was more like a 
uj pst than anything else. Buildings 
ttwateee® were swept away by the torrents 
bile re which fell and swept down from the 
: froaa te the town. The Baltimore & Obio 
Preps ; bridge over the Wheeling river was 
Ware see A with 25 people on it, of whom only 
Thee heen ae to have been saved. The river 
uses . © feetin 50 minutes. The business 
foors » sY® ® foot or more of water on the 
bun four hey cellar is full. At Caldwell’s 
King drownea were swept away and 11 per- 
Re Sugar trust has closed five refin- 
td on, NeW York, one in St. Louis 
the Nem in New Orleans, to depress 
the jun of raw sugar by decreasing 
tefineg ‘nd and increase the price of the 
. pane by decreasing the production. 
ser tried the scheme @ little too far. Car- 
Head of -W Sugar were ordered to Rurope in- 
is hey unloading at New York; the refiner- 
yy Sold themselves short in the refined 
urope @td have ordered 3,000 tons from 
bands of The supply of raw sugar in the 
Wn eng importers in this country is 52,588 
then Jast year. The refiners wiil 


Name oP SOCLETY- | HELD aT Date, SECRETARY. 
_——$_— RE ss Be AIR I Pe masa . 
sichigal State Agricultural Society|Jackson.... ./September 10 to 13)J C Sterling. .|Monroe, 
mic tral Mich 4g°l Society...... Lansing Sept. 24 to 28...... B B Baker. ..../Lansing. 
Ceo yy Mich Ag’l Society... ./Ypsilanti..../Sept. 18 to 21....../Frank Joslyn..!Ypsilanti. 
pase astern Ag’l Society..... Flint ......../Sept. 17 to 21 .../Geo F Lewis..|SaginawCity 
Noreen Mich Ag’l Society ./Gr'nd Rapids /Sept. 17 to 21.. .../James Cox....;Gr'ndRapids 
incre State Ag’l Society Montgomery./Oct. .. to .........|H C Davidson.| Montgomery 
Se aan State Ag'l Society Macon......./Oct.14 to 19.. .|E C Grier......|Macon. 
ie vana state Society Indianapolis, |Sept. 17 to 2...... Alex Heron...|Indianapolis 
 ynois State Society. Olney.. ....../Sept. 183 to 20 Chas F Mills..|Springfield. 
—— - State Society . Des Moines..|Aug. 31 to Sept 7.'John R shaffer| Fairfield. 
~ vags State Society Topeka......|/Sept. 17 to 22....../E G@ Moon..... | Topeka. 
Me encky State Society Lexington.../Ang. 28 to Sept. 1./Thos. L Martin) Lexington 
- tana Ag’l Society .|Helena ......) Aug. 20 to 25....../Francis Pope .|Helena. 
< nraska State Society Lincoln . Sept. 7 to 14 .|Robt W Furnas Brownville. 
Sow York State Society .|Elmira......./Sept. 17 to 22....../J S Woodward Albany. 
State Society Columbus .../Sept. 14 to 19... ./L N Bonham..)Columbus. 
ylvania State Society Philadelphia Sept. .to .... \D W Seiler....|Harrisburg. 
hm Carolina State Society Columbia Nov.13 to 16......../T W Holloway! Pomaria. 
- cas State Fair and Exposition. ../Dallas. Oct. 11 to Nov. 31.|/Sydney Smith.|Dallas. 
: State Seciety ‘ee )Richmond...'/Oct. .. to ........./A R Venable,jr/Richmond. 
cost Va. State Society | Wheeling. Sept. Sto 7........ |George Hook..|Wheeling. 
, State Society Milwaukee .. Sept. 17 to20....../T L Newton...,;Madison. 
} Arts Association Guelph, Ont |Sept 10 to 15....../Henry Wade. .| Toronto. 
~iral Fair Association.. Kingston, On/Sept. 24 to 28..... |Jonath’n Davis|Hamilton. 
n Indiana Association ..'Waterloo, 'djSept. 24 to 28......]W H Leas..... Waterloo. 
« So. Mich Ag’l Society..|South Bend. |Sept. 10 to 14....../Chas G@ Towle|M ishawaka. 
: Wisconsin Society.......!Oshkosh. Sept. to ........../AC Austin....|Oshkosh. 
s Ag*l and M. Ass’n St. Louis, Mo;Oct. 1 to6.........]Arthur Uhl..../St. Louis. 
State Fair Association.... ..' Toledo, Ohio| Aug. 27 to 31. .....|John Farley. ..|Toledo. 
- industrial Exhibition. ..../Toronto, Ont!Sept. 10 to 22......'H J Hill.......'Toronto. 
« ational Fair Association.|Lawrence,Ks|Sept. 3 to 8 TFN -VanHosen|Lawrence. 
western Fair Association London, Ont'Sept. 20 to 29......'Geo MeBroom.'London. 
MICHIGAN COUNTY FAIRS. 
nada Ag'l Society... .|Armada ..... |Oet. .. to Seren Perret Armada. 
avon Ag’l Society.......... ..|Rochester.../Oct. 2 to5..... .../Theo Dahlman Rochester. 
raneroftUnion Market Fair . Bancreft 5 = ar oe ere Bancroft. 
srighton Market Fair ; .. [Brighten ....|9cet. 2to 5...... G J Balteke.. .|/Brighton. 
ontral Feir Association .... . Hubbardston |Sept. 18 to 20.... iINM Campbell/Hubbardst’n 
sea Fair Association . Chelsea, . Fer fess éonachoss 0 sak eenens 
Union Fair. ..|Dowagiac ...;\Oct. 2 to 5........|Carl Gerding. .|Dowagiac. 
raton Rapids Union Society .|EatonRapids Oct. 2 to 4.........|H S Maynard../Eat’n Rapids 
aught Driving Park Ass'n Romeo Oct. 9to 12........|}H 8 Evans.....|Romeo. 
t n Society ...../Fenton -< foes. Oee S. ... iW Blackmore.|Fenton. 
District Society ..| Hadley .|Oct. 2to 4.........]M L Parmerlee|Hadley. 
District Fair Association .jfonia ......../Sept. 21 to 24...... K R Smith .... |Tonia. 
NG i1ion Society Milford. Oct. 9to 11........|/Lyman Cate. ..|Milford. 
Mich. Society Greenville...|Oct. 2 to 5....... joc Merritt....|Greenville. 
i & Wayne Society ..}Farmington.|Sept. .. to ........]----............| farmington. 
Fair Association... ..... Plymouth ...|Sept. 24 to 27....../C B Crosby... |Plymouth. 
Fair Association Petersburg ../Oct. 2 to 4.........|H Gramkie ..- |Petersburg. . 
< Union Fair Society Stockbridge . Oct. 2to 4 ....|W C Niehols.. |Stockbridge. 
Society -+.+.e|Litehfield .../Oct. 9 to 12......../L B Agard..... | Litchfield. 
Ae"] Society .. Plainwell Sept. .. to. eee 
nty Allegan ge eae PRL ee es, Oe 
Coldwater Sept. 24 to 27......|J D W Fisk....|Coldwater. 
: les Sept. 27 to 30....../E PEly........}Niles. 
ty _ Warsball Oct. 2 to5... J R Cummings/Marshall. 
xt. Johns Oct. 2to5.........|Merreit Frink/St. Johns. 
“‘harlotte Oct. Zto 5..... Geo R Perry... );Charlotte 
haca Sept. 25 to 28......}0 F Jackson... jIthaca. 
\ lillsdale Oct. 2to 5 F M Holloway.| Hillsdale. 
y Mason Oct pee : wee ees) MASON. 
11 calamazoo..|Oct bi x & ness ~ Kalamazoo. 
ty Sept. 25 to 28 E L Mills ..|Adrian 
Sept. 24 to 27 F G Bullock...|Lapeer. 
\ ‘ y Sept to ? ooeeeess| Midland. 
) County Sept. 18 to 20 John N Brodie} Bear Lake. 
\ int s.|/Sept. 19 to 21 W A Rowley...) Mt Clemens. 
: ¥ e County |Sept to ol ..| Monroe 
yuNnty Sept ) to 28 .j/H A Wyckoff. .| Pontiac 
nty : Sept. 11 to 14 CA Gurney. Hart. 
County ‘ On to . SASSO ent ee: Owosso. 
County ‘ rville.. {Sept to | Centerville. 
unty.. Vassar Ise 26 to 28 iR S Weaver...) Watrousvill. 
v County ann Arbor..j|Se 25 8 |Geo H Pond../Ann Arbor 
sstated Jay Gould has purchased Jchn | lose nothing, as they will simply advance 
y’s Atlantic cable for ¢€ maillion prices to cover the extra cost of the raw 
[wenty-tbree hundred educators from the | Three anarchists were arrested at Chicago 
tern States werein attendance at the Na- onthe Lith, charged with conspiracy to mur- 
Educational Council at San Francisco | der certain public officials, among them 
veek. Judges Gary and Grinne!l and Inspector Bon- 
ce i —_— , . field. Twenty persons, ali ** Reds,’’ were con- 
\ Fal Sanehon ease aia wea a cerned in the conspiracy. They planned to 
; we aitlinte. iaaie Rina ati! pent blow up the houses of these officials with 
ah sett ep en . © unt! AUgUSE | Gynamite, and also to destroy the Board of 
0 complete (he Wor. | Trace building. Considerable quantities of 
rous counterfeits of the @1 silver cer- | dynamite was found in their possession. Mrs. 
1re afloat: so well are they executed | Parsons, wife of the executed anarchist, was 
deceived even bank cashiers until! interviewed by a reporter, and is alleged to 
gave them careful examination. have said if tray and Grinnell were not killed 
t : soon she would do it herself, *‘and rest assured 
ndsome racers have been sold by A. | | wii] not make a botch of it, either.” Seems 
Hartt rd, Conn., to parties from }as if the police made a mistake in not 
y. who will take the animals home | prrestirg this woman and confining her in a 
For Atlantic, a fine stallion, $15,- | }ynatic asylum 
i, tor Valkyr, $9,000. <s eee 
mputed that Gen. Harrison has 
nds with about 50,090 people since Foreign. 
tion. It is not surprising there- Gen. Boulanger, who received a severe 
gentleman has been troubled | wound in the duel he recently fought with 
gic pains in the side and arm. Fiouquet, is *‘at the end of his rope’’ in 
ue ; : : France. It is believed his career is over. 
ry civil appropriation bil! has been 
ito $27,000,000, and is still $6,500,004 Archibald Forbes, the English war corres- 
the estimate. It exceeds by $5,000, pondent, who was thought to be near death a 
ill for last year. Among the items ie ear ago, is now completely restored and 
$ }fora public library at Washington. | ready for duty in case of any little unpleas- 
antness in Europe. 
A large number of Icelanders are emigrat- ; 
ngto Manitoba. Three hungred ctu dale The inquest in the case of Mr. Mandeville, 
and 430 areto follow. The inclemency who recently aied after confinement in Tulla- 





caused great | 
tress among the residents there, and many | 


more prison, reveals a story of shameful 
cruelty and heartlessness on the part of the 
| prison officials. 


| Queen Natalie, being politely requested not 

| to take up her residence in Russia, finding 

| Servia an unpleasant abode, invited to leave 

| Vienna, and Botseeming to be a greatly de- 

| sired guest anywhere, will visit Paris and 
then reside at Florence, Italy. 








The Introduction of Merino2Sheep into 
Australia. 


wh 


From ‘*Wool and Manufactures o 
Wool,” we take the following interesting 
statement regarding the introduction of 
Merino sheep into Australia: 

‘*In 1797three Merino rams and five 
ewes were carried there, but so slow was 
the introduction of the production of wool 
in these colonies, that it was not until 1807, 
ten years later, that the first bale of wool 
was carried from Australia to England. 
But the flocks of Australia did not 
originate from that source. The develop- 
ment of fine wool husbandry in these colo- 
nies was theresult ofan accident. Some 
English whalers captured in the South 
Seas, about the beginning of the present 
cencury, a vessel proceeding to Peru from 
Spain, in which there were 300 Merino rams 
and ewes. These sheep were carried to 
Australia and originated the fine Merino 
wool whose production is now sold in spe- 
cial market at London, to which all the man- 
ufacturers of the world re3ort.’’ 








NEW ADVERTISEMENIS 








S IXTY-FIFTH QUARTERLY REPORT 


— OF THE CONDITION OF — 


The Wayne County Savings Bank 


Of Detroit, Michigan, at the close of business on 
Monday, July 2nd, 1888. 
LIABILITIES. 


$ 150,000 00 
4,169,525 23 
316,401 7 


$4,635,927 


Capital paid in.... ....-.00-.-+- 00s 
Due depositors 


Undivided profits.............-.++. 


RESOURCES. 


Cash on hand and on deposit in 
other banks, subject to payment 
on demand 

Loans on unincumbered real estate 

Loans, secured by collaterals...... 

Invested in United States, Michigan 
school district and other bonds. .* 
*Cash Market value,..$1,560,000 00 

Due and accrued interest on loans 


48 
80 
23 


$1,020,233 
974,548 
1,027,045 


1,496,093 17 


and investments... ... 7, 
Collections in transit.............. 1,381 25 
Banking house and lot............. 110,000 00 
Furniture, safes and fixtures...... 6,625 1% 
$4,635,927 05 


I do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is trne to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
8. D. ELWOOD, Treasurer. 
Sworn and subscribed to before me this second 
day of July, 1888. 
Cc. F. COLLINS, Notary Public. 





Interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum 
will be sllowed on all deposits 

Money to loan on satisfactory securities at cur- 
re t rates of interest. 

Municipalities. ei:her cities, counties, town- 
ships, school districts, contemplating issuing 
bonus, will find z to theirintere-t to correspond 
-with this institution. 

All applications in person or by letter will 
have immediate attention. 
jly21.3t 8. D. ELWOOD, Treasurer. 


ST, LAMBERT---ST, HELIER. 











Bulls for Sale at Farmers’ Prices 


ELIGIBLE TO REGISTER. 
Dropped Dec. 14, 1886, Nov. 22, 1887, and Jan. 21 
1883. All large, strong and vigorous. solid 
sides. oo from the best of butter stock r both 
sranteed . For par- 
ticulars address to suit and please P 
JOHN 


jly21-3m 





Which appears on every can of 


PENINSULAR READY MIXED PAINT 


\e 





GUARANT 





every 


We guarantee Ubis package to een- 
tain nothing but sirict!y pure Old 
Process White Lead 
Zine, ground ih pure Linseed Oil and 

|dryers, Shades tinted witu the most | 
| permenent colors. 
| We will pay One Ounce of Go d for 
which 
this package may be found to contain. 


Peninsular White Lead & Color Works. 


and 


ounce of adulteration 


Oxide of 


is 
{ 
\ 







st Dain \ 
‘ce 1 {he Market: 








If you are thinkin 
and prices. 


g of painting this spring, it will pay you to send for Sample cards 


FARRAND, WILLIAMS & CO., 
General Agents, Detroit, Mich. 





THE LIFE OF 


nllace, eminent Author, Stat 


the only authorized Ree? livt C L 
Ben Hur =. ay > H o man living more competent,’ 
Money Making book yet. Ontfits cts. 


N, HARRISON 


Diplomat, and Life-ton 


ili 
m by same author, Selling immensely, By mail $2.00. 
HUBB tky B2U8., Chicago or Kansas Cay. 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED to supply FIFTY MILLIONS people with 


Gen, Lew We 


By the author of 


BEN HUR. 


‘riend of Gen. Harrison. i; 
Gov. Porter, of Ind vais hare 





CHIGAN Bl 


CATTLE.—Shorthorns. 





























WORD TO THE WISEIS SUFFICIENT. 
Buy where you can buy best. I have the 
oldest established flock of recorded Shropshire 
Sheep in Michigan. More florks trace to th's 
than any other. Success the test of merit. 
Farm within five minutes walk of transfer 
station of G. R.,L. &D.D., L. &N.and T., A. A. 
& N M. Railways, Callearly and often. 


jiy21-88 W. J. GARLOCK, Eowell. 





J.COOK, Owosso, breeder of Shorthorn 
. Cattle, and Shropshire Sheep. Stock for 
sale. Allstock recorded and of popular families. 
Write to A. J. Cook, Agricuituial College for 
pices. 020°86tf 


R G. HART, Lapeer, breeder of Percheron 
, and Standard-bred Trotting horses; Devon. 
Galloway and Hereford cattle; Merino sheep and 
Cheshire hogs. All stock registered. Farm ad 
joining city limits; residence, and breeding and 
sale stables in the city. Come or write me. 








Polled Cattle. 





¥. & E. W. ENGLISH, Saranac, Ionia 
s Co., Mich., breeders of registered Red 
Polled Cattle. Bulls for sale. mr3i :4m _j 








Jerseys. 





ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE. For cata 

logues apply to Isaac Marston, Detroit, 

Mich., or to Spencer Knapp, Kawkawlin, Mich. 
rar3i:ly 





MITH BROS. Eagle, Meadow Brook herd of 
Jerseys. Stock of the highest quality and of 
the best strains. Houdan chickens. 830-ly 


J.G. DEAN, Hanover, high-clase Jerseys 

. of the Rioter-Alphea and Grand Duke 
Alexis strains. Pedro Star 11836, son of Pedro 
$187, at the head of the herd. Registered Merino 
Sheep. ly 








ARON P. BLISS, Swan Creek stock farm, 
breeder of thoroughbred ®horthorns, Stock 

for sale. Correspondence solicited and promer 
ly answered. C. 8S. Baldwin, Manager. P. O. ad- 
ress, Saginaw, Saginaw Uo.. Mich. all22-26 





Send for New Cireular with 
Full Description, FREE. 


HIGGANUM MFG. CO., Higganum, Conn. or 189 and 191 Water Street, New York, 


Address 











NN MINS BSS NSS 


ENTIRELY NEW 
@ SUPERSEDES THE PLOW. 
BEATS TH WORLD, 


Ground Made Into a 
Perfect Seed Bed. 


Has a Seeding Attach. 
ment for sowing all 
kinds of grain, 


—_ 
7 





RATES: Meals, 25°. 


FORMERLY 


THE 


Nos 10, 12 & 44, MONROE AVE., OPPOSITE HULL BROS., DETROIT, MICH. 


Rice’s Temperance Hotel. 


ARLINGTON. 


J. D. FICE, Froprietcr. 


airy Parties coming to the city and wishing di ner 
the most central and convenient place in the city. 


Rooms without meals, 


50c , 75c. and $1 perday. Rooms large, light and 
and a place to leave packages, will find this 


jly2t-2t 


& J. CHANDLER, breeders of Shorthorn 

x cattle, Shropshire sheep and Essex swine. 
Stock forsale, Correspondence solicited. Jerome 
D. DeGARMO. Highland, Oakland Co., 

A , breeder of Shortnorn Cattle. Stock farm 


half a mile north of e:ation. Young stockfor sale 
at reasonable prices. myi5-6m* 








J LEELAND, Rose Corners, Oakland Co, 

s breeder of Shorthorn eattle. Stock of both 
sexes for sale. Correspondence solicited. P.O. 
address Fenton, Genesee county. je6-iy 
P. COOK, Brooklyn, Jackeon Co,, breeder 

£% of Shorthorn Cattle. Good families repre- 


sented. Bull Major Craggs at head of herd, 
Choice young bulls for gale. Aly 


At he ANDERSON, Monteith, Aliezan 
Co., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, established 
15 years, with Oxford Count 57326 by Imported 
Wild Eyes Connaught 84099 at head. Corres 
pondence solicitec. 


ENJ. F. BATCHELER, Oceola Center, 
Livingston Co., breeder of Shorthorns of 
Young ng 4 and Young Phyllis families, with 
the Renick Rose of Sharon bull ‘‘ Sharon Duke 
of Clark” at the head of herd. Young bulls and 
heifers for sale. Also registered Merino sheep. 














F. MOORE, St. Clair, breeder of Shorthorn 

« cattle. Families represented: Barrington 
Kirklevington, Victoria Duchess, Oxford Van- 
quish and Tea Rose. Bullsin the herd: Lord 
Kirklevington of Erie 44182, Grand Duke of Air- 
drie 62933 and Barrington 78886. 6-ly 


\ G. LUCE & SON,Gilead, Branch Co., breed 
ers of Shorthorns. Families in the herd: 
April Morns, Phyllis, Miss Wiley, Rose of Sharon 
and Blossoms. Correspoudence solicited and 
promptly answered. d14-6m 
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ENIGL ExPOs 


GRAND JUBILEE celebrating the Settlement of the Northwestern Territory 
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UNSURPASSED DISPLAY. 








on > 
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MARBLES FISHMWECK, Lakeside Stock 

Farm, Howell, Livingston Co. Breeder of 
Shorthorns. Herd headed by Bates bull Baronet, 
Belle Bates 47411, Belle Duchess, Cambria’s Vic- 
toria, Stapleton Lass, Selinas and Bright Eyes 
families. Young stock for sale. June3-ly 


S. ALLEN & SON, breeders of Fine 
G. Shorthorn Cattle; Lincoln Sheep, and 
Chester White Swine. P.O. address, Portland, 
Mich. jiy21-6m 





R. BACKUS, Springdale Stock Farm, Wil 

1 liamston, Ingham Co., breeder of thorough- 
bred Shorthorns, Vermont and Michigan bred 
Merino Sheep and Percheron horses. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. jel7-ly 


*) 8S. BURNETT & SON, breeders of Short- 
44 horn cattle. All stock registered. Residence, 
fonr and a half miles east of Bancroft, Shia- 
wassee Co. Stock for sale. 





it A. BRADEN, Victoria Stock Farm, Bancroft, 
Shiawaseec Co., breeder of pure bred Short- 
horns of the Victoria and Stapleton Lass families 
with Lord Raspberry, 2a 48623 at hesa of herd 
Stock for sale. jel0-ly 


EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gone- 

see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shortvorn 

Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Red 
Swine. Correspondence solicited. jal7-ly* 











EXCURSION RATES FROM ALL PO NTS. 





issc. 


year. 


CARRIAGES AT ALL TRAINS. 


M. W. DUNHAM 


PLACE ON SALE APRIL 


TWENTY STALLIONS, 


ESPECIA'tLY RESERVED FOR THE SPRING 


Ihave f und each year that a number of my customers canrot conveniently buy until Jate in 
the season, and it is to accommodate these that I hve this year made a reserve of Twenty 
STALLIONS, old enough for service, which will be placed on sale April 2d; it being my determin- 
ation to so control my importations that I can offer purchasers a first-class horse any day in the 


WILtI. 


1sss. 


2d, 


TRADE: 


All Animals Sold Guaranteed Breeders on trial satisfactory te purchaser! 


Address M. W. DUNHAM, Wayne, Du Page Oo., Ill. 





PHOSPHATE 


SAL 


FREE, 


FOR FALL WHEAT 


Write for circulars and prices on 
car lots at your railwa 


TREATISE ON FERTILIZING 
Address E. 8. REATISE Bay A 





they will do. 


finely finished. 
a wider range of work than any machine in the market. 
complete for $21, which includes a year’s subscription to the FarmMER. Address 








The High-Arm “Jewel”? Machine 


PRICE, 


$21 oo. 


This is the latest improveniént in Sew- 
ing Machines, and combines all the best 
qualities of high-priced machines, while 
it contains others, making it superior to 
any. Its simplicity isa marvel. lt con 
tains but little more than half the number 
of parts of any Lock-Stitch or Shuttle Ma- 
chine. Its new upper feed is very effective 
in changing from thick to thin geods, the 
tension may be turned to any angle withov! 
raising the pressure foot. It has the new- 
est, perfect, Self-Setting Needle in use, 
which may be setin the dark. The im- 
proved loose wheel works automatically, 
su there is no necessity of turning screws, 
loosening springs or catches. This ma- 
chine makes the nicest stitch of any ma 
chine without exceptions. Both sides are 
so even and regular it is almost impossi- 
ble to tell the right from the wrong side 
of a seam. 

The attachments, which are furnished 
with each machine free, are unsurpassed 
in workmanship, finish or the fine work 


The instruction book contains a large engraving of each, with full direc- 
tions for using. The furniture is black walnut, of the style represented above, and very 
In fact, we claim the *‘ Jewel’’ to be the best made, and to do better and 


We will furnish this machine 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, Detroit, Mich. 





on Ensilage 


culetrated ee \e 
ENSILAGE “Net 


—AND— 


Fodder Cutters. 


Send for our Illustrated 







NO! and Treatise 


and Silos. & CO. 


E.W. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A 


jly2'-2t eow 





25 


182 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


Beautiful hidden name cards onl 
‘0 cents. Largest sample book in U. 
8. 200styles. Agents wanted. fam- 
ples free. Co-OPERATIVE SUPPLY Co., 
mayi2 6m 





jly14-3m 


Three courses of stud 
every department. 
niched, Heated with steam, 
Water from §. Clair river 
tages in music and art. Address for circular. 


SOMERVILLE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


ST. CLAIR, MICH. 


. Thoroughness in 
Buildings elegantly fur- 
lightea with gas. 

su erior advan- 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
. St. Clair, Mich. 





ON 





MITOHELL, 
Kendallville, Ind, ° 


jiyi4 4t 


FOR SALE 


REASONABLE TERMS, 


A DAUGHTER OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


Four years old and an easy mover. 
For further particulars address 


BE. C. MoREE, 
LarnessuRre, Micn. 


MERRILL & FIFIELD, 


BAY CITT, MICE., 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Hereford Cattle, 


CHOICE YOUNG STOCK 


always on hand and 
For Sale at Living Prices. 


Write for prices or came and see us. 


1000 MEN WANTED 


To sell our Nursery-stock. Reliable Men of 
energy can find permanent employment and 
big pay. Particularsfree State age and enclose 
stamp. CULLEN bROS. & CO., Nurserymen, Im- 
porters and Growers, Rochester, N.Y. jiy13-3m 


Shorthorn Bulls for Sale. 


Barrington, Kirklevington, Victoria Duchess, 
and other nicely bred sorts. Good enough to 
head any herd. Prices and terms to suit the 


times. Address 
Cc. F. MOORE, 
juiétf St. Cram, Mice. 


hp ee registered Jersey Heifers and 
Calves, also a few high grades, well bred, 
and for sale at reasonable ces. Also an 
Oxford Down Buck. A. CON, 
OCt21-2%6t Grand Rapids, Obio, 




















‘J ENRY LESSITER, Oakdale Stock Farm, 
t breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns. Stock 
for eale. Correspondence 


proms tly answered. 
P. O. address, Grattan, Kent Co., Mich. 


jal5-ly 

H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed- 

| . er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
Sheep. je2?-ly* 

OHN C. SHABP, ‘Hillside Farm,” Jackson. 

Breeder of Shorthorn cattle and Poland 

China swine. Families: Peri Duchess, Rose of 

Sharon, Young Mary, Gwynne, Victorias, etc., 

with the straight Rose of Sharon bull, “* Sharon 

Duke of Bath No. 64449” at head of herd. Young 

stock forsale. Correspondence solicited. 


AMES MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., Mich., 
breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of leading tribes, 
herd headed by Gloster Wild Eyes 56239. Also 
Hambletonian and Percheron horses, Highland 
Scotch sheep and Jersey Red swine. 


OHN McKAY, Komeo, Macomb Uo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle. Young bulls and heifers 
for sale. Correepondence solic i 


KE. FISK & SON, Johnstown, Barry County, 

. breeders of Shorthorn cattle, Registered Amer- 

ican Merino shee and Poland-China swine, 

Plymouth Rock and Wyandotte fowls. Stock for 

sale. Correspondence invited. P. O. Bedford, 
Cajhoun Co., Mich. 




















DAVIDSON, Tecumseh, Lenawee County. 

. breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. A few choice 

oung females for sale. Also some young bulis. 
‘orrespondence will receive prompt attention. 


B. HAYES, Eldorado Stock Farm, breeder 
of Shorthorns of the Young Mary, Phyllis, 
etc., families. Young animals for sale. Also 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. 
Eldorado at the head of the stud. Correspondence 
solicited. P. O. address Muir Ionia Co. dilly 








SNOW & SON, Oaklawn Park Stock Farm, 

J Kalamazoo, breeders of thoroughbred Short- 

horns. Families represented are Youn Marys, 

Phyllis, Golden Pippin and White Rose. Corres- 
pondence promptly answered 


\% OHAFFEE, Byron, Shiawassee Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle, MerinoSheep and Poland 
Chinaswine Al stock recorded. Stock for sale 








H. ELLINWOOD, Rose Corners, P. O. ad- 
5. dress Fentonville, Genesee Co., breeder of 
Shorthorns. Stock of both sexes forsale. Cor- 
respondence will receive prompt attention. n26 26 





\HE COLLEGE FARM, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Mich.. breeds Shorthorns of the fol- 
lowing fam'lies: Victoria Duchess, Kirk- 
levington, Van Metre and Flat Creek Young 
Mary, Princess, Rose of Sharon, and Harriet. 
Fennel Duke 2nd of Side View 69731 heads the 
herd. Also Poland-China swine and Southdown 
sheep. Good animals usually on sale. Address 
Sam’) Johnson, Sup’t of the Farm. 828-ly 





M. BALL, Hamburg,Livingston Co., breed- 
Wee: of Shorthorns. Principal families: Rose 
of Sharon, Young Mary ; Young Phyllis andCruik- 
shank. Also breeder of thoroughbred American 
Merinos of the best bloo’ as well as the most 
thoroughly practical. 





W. of Shorthorn Cattle of the Kirklevington 
pa, ‘ee — 8, rulksbenk 

Sharon, e8 y 8, 

Duchess of Sutherland, Lady elen, and other 
families, headed by the pure Bates Barrington 
bull Barrington Duke 7th No. 72667. 


M. FISHBECK & SON, Howell, breeders 

of Shorthorn cattie. Principal families: 
Kirklevington, Darlington, Strawberry and Vic- 
toria. Herd headed by the Bates bull 3d Mar- 
quisof Longwood (Vol. 38). Stock for sale. 
erite for prices. 








. WHITFIELD & SONS, Lakeside 
Stock Farm, Waterford, Oakland Co., breed- 
ers of thoroughbred recorded Shorthorn cattle and 
Hampshire sheep. Stock for sale. si-ly 














= 





Herefords. 





| gta PHELPS, Maple Place Farm, Pon 
tiac, Oakland Co., breeder of Hereford Cat- 
tleofmo popularstrains. Waxwork 6820 (6250) 
at head of herd. Stock of both sexes for sale at 
reasonable prices. fi4-ly 


Some superior young pigs for sale. 
Also Merino a All stock tee from re- 
corded animals. Correspondence solicited. 


rprRur BROTHERS, 





Armada, Maeomb Co., 


breeder of Poland-China swine. Breedin 
stock all of choice families. All stock recorde 
Write for prices, f25-ly 











Chester- Whites. 











Tonia Co., breeder and 
> shipper of Chester White swine, Oxford 
2 ee and Shoathors Cattle. All stock re- 
- Correspondence solicited and 
inspection invited. Reduced rates by me 


W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Oo 
s breeder of pure Suffolk Swine. ( hoies 


stock forsale. Correspoy “ 
p aetna pondence promptly an 


C A. SEARING, Lyong 

















Essex, 








&H.C. WRIGHT, Grand B1 ‘ 
A. ers of pure-bred Essex ewine. "Flee ano 
choice young breeding stock for sale at reason- 
able rates. Correspondence invited. stp-mrt 


IGGINS. W. A., Elm Lane Stock Fa 
Jackson P. O., breeder of Essex swi 
Plymouth Rock poultry. ae and 











Small Yorkshires. 


M. HILBERT, Bath, Clinton Co., Mich., 

a breeder of Small Yorkshire pigs of best 

known strains of blood. All breeding stock 
recorded. Stock for sale. my30-ly 











IVERDALE STOCK FARM, Metamora, 
Lapeor Co., Hereford Cattle, Merino Sheep, 
and Berkshire Swine. All stock registered. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Address, M. Wickham, 
Manager. 





OMAS FOSTER, Elm Grove Stock Farm 
Flint, Genesee Co., breeder of Hereford cat- 

tle (Lord Berwick 2d at head), Cotswold ané 
Shropshire Sheep, Berkshire swine, Road an¢ 
Trotting horses, with stallions Flint and Mam. 
brino Gift, Jr., in the stud, with eleven mares of 
Mambrino and Hanebletonian breeding. Stock 
for sale. ™m27-1}7 








Galloways. 





ALIOWAY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

of the State of Michigan. President, R. 8. 
Caruss, St. Johns., Vice President, L. B Town- 
send, Ionia; Secretary and Treasurer, R. G. Hart 
Lapeer. Choice recorded stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence invited. jad-ly 





B. CARUSS, Esscx, Clinton Co., St. Jobs 

‘w, P.O. Breeder of Galloway cattle, Americar 

Merino sheep and Kesex hoge, Correspondencs 
80 od. 








SHEEP.—Merinos. 





, A. WOOD, Saline, breeder of thorough 
. bred Merino sheep. A large stock always 

on hand. Also Poland-China hogs; herd started 
from those of B.G. Buel, of Little Prairie Ronde 








and G. F. Harrington, of Paw Paw. jaiz-tt 
E. LOCKWOOD, Washington, Macomb 

J, County, breeder of Rezist 1 Merino Shac; 
of Atwood Stock, descen ctly from the 








Hammond fiock. Stock for eale. Correspondence 
solicited, 


BE BURLINGAME & SON, Byron, Shiawae- 
-4 gee Co., breeders of registered Merino sheer 
of Rich blood; also Shorthorn cattle. Steck fo7 
sale: Correspondence invited. 








M. DEAN, Maple Avenue Stock Farm, Pe 
E’. wamo, Ionia Co., breeder snd dealer in Im 
proved American Merinos, All srock registered 
and descended from Verment flocks. Also regis 
tered Poland China Swinc.. Steck for zals, € 
respondence solicited, 


A. GIBONEY, Kalamazoo, breeder of reg 

« istered Merino sheep. Size, form, lengtz 
and density of fieece specialities. Young stock 
for sale at low prices. Correspondence solicit 
ed. jn10-8m 





es 








ietamora 
red regis 
my.s-y 


JAMES MeGREGOR & SON, 
Lapeer Co., breeders of thor i 


tered Merino Sheep. 

od O. THOMPSON, Romeo, Macomh County, 
. breeder of Thoroughbred Registerad Moring 

Sheep; alzo Poland-China Hogs. Stock for asis 

Correspondence solicited. ways { 


agi b 
Stock for ssie. 











BEVARTS SMITH, Ypeiisut, breeder of 12: 
ey * oughbred Merino Steep, regiaterad in Verran 
Register, arms and ewes for eaic of my oven br 
ing, together with recent selections from ctac 
the bect fiocks in Vt. Examine before pu 
elecwhere { 





e< 


dad's 


ow 
e 





8. WOOD, Saline, Washtexaw Co., breeder 
ef Vermont and Michigan registered thorongh 
bred Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. 


R W. MILLS, Maple Ave. Stock Farm, Sa- 
s line, Washtenaw Co., breeder of Vermont 
registered thoroughbred sheep. Atwood ram 
Peerless at head of flock. Also breeder of Poland 
China swine. Correspondence solicited. 


R HATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawee Co.,Mic) 
Breeder of thoroughbred American Mosrine 
sheep, registered in Vermont and Michigan Regis 
ters. Rams and Ewes forsale ot my own breed 
ing, together with selections from some of the 
best flocks in Vermont. Correspondence solicited 
S 0. LOMBAKB, Addison, Lenawee Co., breed 
er of Vermont and Michigan registered thor- 


oughbred Merino sheep. Stock for gale. Cor 
respondence invited. 816-1} 




















Shropshire Sheep. 
8S. BINGHAM, Ver- 


C. non, Mich., goes to 
England to make his own 
selection of Shropshise 
sheep. Two hundred to se- 
tect from after Aug 20. In- 
dividual merit and choice 
breeding, combined with 
a living price, a specia'ty. 
Don't buy a ram tiil you see 
the Bingham flock. Regis- 
tered and unregistered. 


y, 








MERY A. GARLOOK, Howell, breede: 
and dealerin imported and Michigan bred 
registered Shropshire sheep. Choice young 
breeding ewes and rams always for sale at mod- 
erate prices. Residence in Genoa, one mile 
east and one-half mile south of Howell, Mich. 


AVIN LONGMUIR, Bannockburn Stock 
Farm, Pontiac, Mich., Importer and Breed- 
er of Registered Shropshire Sheep. Stock for 
sale. Write for particulars. 3-ly. 


EO. H, GERMAN, Franklin, Oakland Co., 
importer, breeder and dealer in thorough- 

bred Shropshire sheep. Stock registered. lim- 
port my sheep direct from England. Correspond- 
ence promptly answered. e30 6m 


J F. RUNDEL, Birmingham, Oakland Co., 
* importer, breeder and dealer in thorough- 
bred Shropshire sheep. Stock registered. I {m- 
port my sheep direct from England. Correspond- 
ence promptly answered. 


LESSITER, Cole, Oakiand Co., breeder oi 

Shropshire Down Sheep, registered ana an- 
registered ; also Shorthorn Cattle, Stock for sale 
at reasonable prices and terms. 


Nyanga BROS., Chubbs Corners, im- 
porters, breeddrs and dealers in Shropshire 
sheep. Stock for sale at all times. Inspection 
of stock and correspondence solicited. 


Mone FIRST and wool second practi- 
cally settles the tariff question. The oldest 
established flock of Shropshire sheep in Michi- 
an and first on record. Limport the best to be 
ad. Stock always for sale at moderate rates. 
44 mile east R. R. Junc. W.J. Garlock, Howell. 























PDOBERT R. SMITH, Howell, breeder of 
and dealerin registered Shropshire sheep. 
Stock always for sale. Terms to sult customers. 





A. BIXBY, Lake View Stoek Farm, South 

« Haven, breeder of Shropshire Sheep from 
imported stock. All registered. Largest flock in 
Western Michigan. Inspection invited. an3-4m 








HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 


W. COOLEY, Coldwater, Branch (Cc 

f breeder of large English Berkshire swine 
of the largest size and very best strains. Pigs 
and youn ny eee for saleat reasonable 
rices. Allof my breeders are recorded in the 

















Holstein-Friesians. erican Berkshire Record. Write for prices 
ZRA BROWN, Englichville, Kent Count 
HAS. F. GILLMAN, ‘Fenfeld Stock breeder of Berkshire swine of the beat knows 
Farm” Pewamo, Breeder ana dealer in thor- | recorded stock. Stock for sale. £30-8¢ 
oughbred Solstein Friesian Cattle and Merino 
Sheep. azly 
VY. SEELEY, North Farmington, Oakland Poland-Chinas. 
, Co.. breeder of Holstein-Friesians. Stock 
for sale of the famous Ykema fen. Ykema UY. BOWEN, Wixom, breeder of pure-bred 
922 (D. F. Herd Book) at headof the herd. Cor » Poland-China swine. All breeders record 
respondence will receive prompt attention, aulott | ed in Ohio P.C. Record. Choice stock for sale. 





. STERLING. Monroe, breeder of pure 
Histol Friesian cattle. Stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence and personal inspection solicited. 





K. SEXTON, Howell. an 
W set of thorough bred Holstein-Friesian Cattle. 
farm, three miles south. 13- 





‘lye WEBBER, East aw. Herd 


ostly imported, selected in Holland for 
ae eetey Mr. Cornelius Baldwin, 


Cc. VW. JONSS, 
Richland, Mich. 


Breeding stock all recorded 
both the American and 
Ohio Poland-China Records 


¥. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, breeder of 
pure-bred Poland-Chinas. All stock in Ohie 
P.O, moons. ss stock not akin for sale. 














.K.B 
of Ohio. Choice animals for sale. 


Merinosheep. Corret 
pondence invited. 











POULTRY. 








F C. ARMS, Portland, breeder of high-class 
« Light and Dark Brahmas; a choice lot of 
Lights for sale; eggs from either variety in 
season. I will send a cabinet photo of my breed- 
ing ckl. King and mate (Lt.); Gladstone and 
mate (DE.), for 10 cents each, in silver or stamps, 
and will deduct the same if yoa order either 
birds or eggs. n21 :26' 


pete POULTRY FARM, devoted ex- 
clusively to the raising of Standard Ply- 
mouth Rock fowls for breeding and exhibition 
urposes. Prices, for single birds, $2@5; pairs, 
750; trios, 85@10; one male and five females 
$10@20. Address C. F. R. Bellows, Ypsilanti, 


L. W.&0. BARNES. 


— PROPRIETORS OF — 


“LAKE VIEW” STOCK FARR, 


Byron, (Shiawassee Co.) Mich, 


te ang 











Breeders of pure bred Poland China swine aré 
registered Merino sheep. Swine recorded in © 
P. C. Record. Our herd is one of the finest and 
best bred herds in the State, and has taken more 
premiums at the Michigan State Fair in the pas: 
five years than any other herd. We breed oniy 
from animals of fine quality, as well as gilt-edgec 
pedigrees. We have now for sale a superior lot 
of young boars and sows, dark in color, and of 
fine quality. Prices reasonnbie. Write, or coms 
and see us. Svecial rates by express. 


SHORT HORNS 
FOR SALE. 


Bulls, heifers, cows au i calves of choice milk- 





ing strains and sired b high-bred bulla. For 
particulars address 

B. J. BIDWELL 
my4tf Tecumseh, Mich 





1888. 
OWOSSO BREEDING STABLES 


207 Louis Napoleon, $100. 
Sire of Jerome E*dy.... ...............++-2216% 
© Charley Hilton (2:14%%).............2:17% 
“ Le ag EO Ra, 
oie. i) 
we” 88M SO eee 
“ Reno Defiance (1% in} ¢)...........2:20% 
* Colonel Bowers (2:23%........ 2:31 





3261 Bonnie Wilkes, $35, 


To insure. 


3024 COLONEL MAPES, $30, 


To insure. 


Young Stallions for Sale. 


Send for our catalogues. 


DEWEY & STEWART, 
OWOSSO, MICH. 


VS, 
Todd ImprovedChesters 


-have n crowned 
King in the Show Ring 


7 Onthe farm with us ma 

be seen avery fine fl 

of Shropshire sheep. For 

circular containing full 
articulars address 

$.H.TODD, WakemaP.O 


Mound Spring Breeding Farm, 
J. W. dIBBARD, - ROPRIETOR, 


Successor to C. Hibbard &Son, 


Bennington. Shiawassee County. Mich 
BERKSHIRE SW NE 


of the most fashionable families. r herd has 
airs of the 


won more prizes at the leadil 
.S8four yoare. 














State than any other herd inthe 
Pigs.in pairs and trios not akin. 


SHORTHORNS. 


The ym hor gs tne are represented in on: 
porn: aaa anquish, Young Phyllis, Ads 
e, etc. 


AMERICAN MERINOS. 


ee approved breeding. Individual Meri: 
as ty. Personalinspection invited. Cor 
respondence solicited. 

lstock recorded and guaranteed as repre 
sented. jei3- 


BREEDING 


MERIT 
COMBINED 


Will E. Boyden, 


DELHI MILLS, MICH., 


— BREEDER OF — 


Shorthorn Cattle 


The following families represented in the he: @ 


Cruickshank, 
Rose or Sharon, 


Flat Creek Young Mary. 


Inspection is invited. Stock for sale at reas 
sonable prices. Every animal — as 
represcaics, The prospects for Shorthorns are 
better to-day than at any time in the past five 
years. ja8i-ly 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale. 














Sired by Proud Duke of Fairview aot, and 
rd on Hillhurst 62431, out of 
Mary, ny Lady Elizabeth, Peri Duchess and 
of m cows. Also a few cows 
ers. clwevs on hand for 
tag ane 
Addison Marm connected with State 




















THER MIGHIGAN FARMER 


July 2], 188s. 
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=f Poetry. 


S— 
AT THE PLAY. 











A pretty comedy of love to-night, 
And all the house ts gay with flowers and light; ° 
There is a hint of passion in the plot, 
Of love that’s lightly won and soon forgot— 
An old, old play. 


But ab! my lady, though you sit and smile, 

I see your eyes steal, dark’ning all the while, 

To where a brown head bends above a gold 

With all the grace it bent o’er yours of old, 
When at the play. 


The scene goes On, with music and the dance. 

But still she marks, with sidelong, furtive glance, 

How tenderiy he bends him down to say 

Some earnest words, in just the sweet old way— 
It is the play 


His heart-beats stir the filmy fall of lace; 

She lifts her fan athwart her paling face, 

And turns to answer merry jest with jest, 

With all the while a strange weight on her 

breast— 

A bitter play. 

Phe curtain falls; the comedy is done; 

The music fades; the lights die one by one; 

My lady sees with what protecting care 

Do strong hands wrap a slight form from the air 
After the play. 


Within her weary eyes a dull fire burns, 
Yet smiles she still as to her friends she turns; 
And why her lips are white he cannot guess, 
Nor why her small hands tremble so—unless 
Too long the play. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 
—_——_——a 6 »———————_ 


VHE SKEIN WE WIND. 





If you and I to day 
Should stop, and lay 
Our life-work down, and let our hands fall where 
they will— 
Fall down to lie quite still ; 
And if some other hand should come and stoop 
to find 
The threads we carried so that it could wind, 
Beginning where we stopped; if it should come 
to keep 
Our life work going, seek 
To carry on the good design 
Distinctively made yours or mine, 
What would it find? 


If love should come, 
Stooping above, when we are done, 
To find bright threads 
That we have held, that it may spin them longer, 
find but shreds 
That break when touched, how cold, 
Sad, shivering, portionless, the hands will 
hold 
The broken strands. and know 


Fresh cause for woe. 
—Boston Commonwealth. 








Miscellaneous. 


THE RUNAWAYS. 








a. 

The same year that Lady Jane Magnus 
presented her beautiful daughter, Adela: 
Lord Glencore was the match of the season. 
Just of age, of an old family, with vast 
possessions, and a heavy rent roll, swelled 
by along minority, the instant the hawk- 
like eye of Lady Jane fell on the young 
peer a thrill of joy assured her that there 
stood the husband Providence had provided 
for Adela. 

Little mattered it to Lady Jane that Lord 
Glencore was silent, awkward, most pain- 
fully shy, given to blush to the very roots of 
his hair if a woman but addressed the most 
commonplace remark to him. Adela had 
been too carefully trained to pin her faith to 
externals. Besides, as regarded marriage, 
Lady Jane always arranged these little 
affairs for her daughters. She had brought 
out three before the advent of the lovely 
Adela, and not one of them, she inwardly 
boasted, had ever reason to fling a syliable 
of reproach at their mother. 

‘‘You think it is all right, mother, do 
you?’ Adeia ventured to say, growing a 
jittle uneasy when the end of the season 
drew near, and Lord Giencore had never 
addressed a single remark to her which 
could by any possibility be construed into 
love. 

** Perfectly right, dear. The society 
papers have coupled your names together; 
au approaching marriage has more than 
once been hinted at, and, as a matter of 
cours? now, wherever people ask us, he is 
asked.”’ 

‘*T know: still other people are not the 
Same.as he.’’ 

‘Quite the same. I understand the 
position perfectly well, my love. Men of 
his kind would remain silent until dvoms- 
day unless a suggestion was made to 
them.’’ 

‘*Well, but—”’ 

‘*Dear child, you may leave it to me. 
Don’t you think so?”’ And an expression 
of mild reproag) was shot from the maternal 
eye. ‘Do ye fancy that, if I saw the 
slightest s of uncertainty, 1 should 
accept Sir Joseélyn’s invitation for Good- 
wood, kaowing that Glencore won’t be 
there?” 

‘*Won’t he? Why, where is he going ?”’ 

‘“‘Nowhere. I ascertained that, you may 
be sure. He is obliged to remain in town, 
There’ ll not be a soul Jeft for him to speak 
to. Some business with his lawyers, he 
said—ard said it in a very pointed way, 
too.”’ 

‘‘Stammering and getting fiery red,’’ said 
the would-be fiancee, disdainfully. 

Lady Jane shook her head. ‘‘ Never 
mind the manner, it is the meaning we are 
concerned in, He joins us immediately 
after at Thorndean. There you will see 
that everything will be satisfactorily arrang- 
ed. Lady Somerton has such a happy way 
of letting young people be thrown together, 
and from the first 1 have seemed to be very 
much guided by her.”’ 

Adela embraced her mother with grateful 
effusion. 

‘* How clever you are!’ she said, admir. 
ingly; *‘you have managed beautifully, for I 
did want to enjoy Goodwood free. 
When f am a countess, mamma, it shall te 
yery nice for you.’’ 


IL 

Certainly Goodwood week had left Lon- 
don wonderfully empty. You did not meet 
a soul you knew. 

Lord Glencore repeated this fact to him- 
self most cheeringly, as he walked along 
Piccadilly with a heart and a step as light 
as a bird’s. 

It seems an impossible circumstance that 
a stalwart young giant, standing over six 
feet in his stockings, his own master, able 
to do what he likes and go where he chose, 
should be in abject tnralidom to a plain 


little middle-aged woman who was bent on 

compelling him to marry her daughter. 

“And I feel as if I should be made to do it 

too,’”’ poor Glencore had said of late, driven 

into his last corner by the congratulations 

of all Lady Jane’s friends, to say nothing 
of those horrid paragraphs in those horrid 
papers, some of which bad gone so fer as to 
mention an early date being fixed ‘‘for the 
marriage of a lovely uebutante of this season 
and a young Earl recently of age, whose 
ancestors came over with the Conqueror.”’ 
}iencore had itin his heart to envy the 
shopmen, the cab drivers, the crossing 
sweepers—to envy aby one not singled out 
by Lady Jane Magnus to be her son-in- 
law. 

If he could only pluck up courage to say 
he did not mean anything, never meant to 
mean apything—that he was quite happy as 
be was—that he never intended to marry 
any one—what would he not give! But in 
face of that terrible Lady Jane and her 
lovely statuesque daughter he felt paralyzed 
and filled with an abject conviction that he 
would have to succumb. If he had only 
some one to confide in, some one whose 
advice he felt was given for his good! but 
the poor young fellow stood, as the posses- 
sors of vast properties often do, absolutely 
friendless and alone. His kindly, simple 
nature was despised by those around him. 
Without parents or any near relatives, he 
had been brought up by strangers, who had 
surrounded him by such unneccessary cares 
and ridiculous precautions that now, when 
he was a man, with full liberty given, he 
was no more able to make good use of it 
than a grown-up baby would be. 

Full of a wild scheme which had lately 
come to him, that he would run off to some 
far-aistant country, he was mapping out the 
details as he walked along, so occupied that 
he forgot how far he bad come, until with a 
sudden start he pulled himself up. He was 
passing the Albert Hall, close to that pleas- 
ant rows of houses in one of which lived 
Lady Jane. 

The knowledge that he could walk boldly 
by and fling a look of defiance at the paper- 
ed windows and closed shutters—-as he had 
done the day before—sent a thrill of satis- 
faction through the young man. He drew 
himself up and tarned his head to—when, 
oh agony! exactly as he was opposite to it 
the door opened, and a voice called out 
* Glencore !”’ 

**Freddy! Is it you?’ Lord Glencore 
managed to say, seeing he was addressed by 
a weasel-faced young gentleman between 
sixteen and seventeen. 

‘*Why, how came you here? Is-s-s your 
mother—Lady Jane—with you ?”’ 

Freddy’s eyes were spparently so educated 
that in order to give full expression to one 
he was fore2d to shut the other, and regard- 
ing Lord Glencore through this single optic, 
he said: ‘You bet if she was, I shouldn’t 
be here.’’ 

Glencore’s heart seemed restored to its 
native position. ‘I’m very glad to sea 
you,’’ he said, closing his hand over the 
little fin Freddy had extended to him; “‘it’s 
quite a surprise to me.’’ 

‘* Here, I say,’’ said the astute Freddy, 
significantly, ‘‘What’s up? How is it you 
ain’t down there with them ?”’ 

** Well, I couldn’t—I have—that is—there 
is some business for me.’’ 

Freddy’s eyelid went down like the cover 
wo a box. 

‘*Exactly; just so,’’ he said, airily, put- 
ting his thumbs into his armholes. ‘* My 
case all over. 1’m at my tutor’s, you see, so 
please to remember that it isn’t possible for 
you to have seen me.”’ 

Glencore laughed cheerily. ‘Al right,’’ 
he said; ‘‘you are quite soft with me—but 
what on earth are you up t ?”’ 

This question seemed prompted by the 
sight of a nondescript dog cart just led up 
te the door. ‘‘Are you all by yourself 
here ?”? 

‘*There’s Harris, my old nurse, and Jim, 
her husband—our butler he used to be— 
and Peggy. You know Peg, don’t you?” 
**Peg! No, L don’t think I do.” 

*“T say,’’ exclaimed Freddy, ‘‘isn’t it a 
shame the way they always try to shunt 
her? and she’s jast as good as anybody. 
Her father was my father’s eldest son, only 
he marrisd his tutor’s daughter, and my 
lady set the governor on to cut up rough 
about it. So the poor chap got the kick- 
out, and then he died, and so did his wife, 
and a jolly gocd thing for me, too, orl 
should bave had to sing small. Only wait 
till I’m master, though, and if they try it on 
Peggy then I'll let them know. She’s older 
than I am, but all the same, I’m her uncle, 
and—lI say, you’ll be her uncle tooif you 
marry Adda, and you’re going to, ain’t 
you ? 

Lord Glencore blushed furiously, and 
Freddy, taxing silence for consent, added 
with a snort of supreme contempt, ‘'Itsa 
jolly good thing for her I ain’t you. Catch 
me marrying Adda! Qh yes, rather !’’ 

Not desirous of pursuing this topic fur- 
ther, Lord Glencore put a question. 
**You’re not going to drive that,’’ he 
said, nodding toward the horse, a most 
vicious looking screw, ‘‘ are you ?”” 

‘*Why not? he’s areal good one to go. 
Come in and see us start; it’s capital fun. 
We'd a regular crowd round us yesterday. 
Any one else but Peg would have been 
frightened to death.” 

Incited by curiosity, Lord Glencore obey- 
ed Freddy’s invitation. 

‘*We keep all the front well shut,’’ said 
Freddy, as he marshaled the way to a den 
at the far end of the narrow hall. Passing 
the stairs he gave vent toa shrill whistle, 
answered bya similar one which might have 
been taken as its echo. 

‘‘Ain’t you ready?’ was piped up from 
below. 

**Coming,’’ answered a girl’s voice, and 
at the same instant with the word, down 
the flight of stairs, flop on the mat, came a 
figure which, through the cloud of dust 
sent up, Lord Glencore surmised must be 
Peggy. 

‘*I’m so sorry. I thought it was only 
Freddy—I—” and then, better abie to see 
who stood there, she gave vent to an 
agonizei ‘Oh, Lord Gleucore!’’ and seemed 
unable to say more. 

Freddy, who was enjoying her confusion 
to the full, here burst in with ‘Don’t 
mind him; he’s square enongh, ain’t 
you ?”’ 

‘Certainly I am;’’ and then turning to 
Peggy, he said: ‘‘I’ye never had the pleas- 
ure of seeing you here, have I ?’’ 

“sé No.’ 





** But you’ve seen him, haven’t you, Peg? 


And once don’t you remember when the 
door opened and I scuttled off and your 
frock caught and you tumbled down, Ob, 
I say, whata game! It was a shaver we 
weren’t caught that time.’’ 

Poor Peggy’s face was likea beet root. | 
“There wasn’t anything to see,’ she | 
said to Lori Gi!encore, reassuringly; ‘*it 
really wasn’t for that we looked, but I—I 
was 80 curious to know what you were 
like,” and she gesticulated violently to 
Freddy behind Lord Glencore’s back. 

‘‘What’s the harm?’ responded the 
young gentleman, expostulatively. “You'd 
do the same if you were packed off into a 
cockloft of a garret, wouldn’t you? That’s 
what they do with her—stick her any wheres 
out of the way.”’ 

‘*No, Freddy, no,’’ Lord Glencore from 
out the corner of his eye saw her say, 
and hoping to change the conversation, he 
said: 

“Dm afraid ’m making you lose the 
best of the day. I came in to see you 
start.” Perhaps Peggy fathomed his kind 
effort, for she looked at him fairly for the 
first time. 

“Yes?” and she gave bim a little shy 
smile. ‘Did you?” 

“It’s very pleasant, a drive out of town 
pow. Where are you going ?”’ 

‘To Richmond Park,’? answered the 
irrepressible Freddy; ‘‘would you like to go, 
too? We'll take you; there’s heaps of room 
benind. Why—why shouldn’t he?’ This 
was evidently in answer to more pantomine 
from Peggy. 

*““You don’t want me—would rather I 
diln’t go?” 

Lord Glencore had turned suddenly 
round and was asking this question of the 
young girl. 

‘Oh, no; it isn’t that, only I’m afraid—”’ 
and here Peggy stopped and blushed furi- 
ously. For a wonder Glencore did not 
catch the complaint. Quite persuasively he 
said, ‘* But do let me; it’s what I should so 
enjoy.”’ 

‘Chere was an instant’s pause, and then 
they all began laughing; and good fellow- 
ship being thus estadlishei, some twenty 
minutes later the three, Lord Glencore 
behind, Freddy driving, and Peggy by his 
side, were on the road to Richmond. 





1iL. 

it might be tedious to detail all the folly 
that fell from the lips of this trio as under 
Freddy’s guidance they pursued their way. 
Their united years did not make up the 
sober age of sixty, aad they had the spirits 
of schoolboys out for a holiday. Lord 
Glencore bad never felt so much at his ease 
before; none of those who in society knew 
him would have recognized him as the same 
sby individual. The hours flew like min- 
utes. It was five o’clock when they thought 
it three; and then to have looked at the 
time would not have oecurred to anybody, 
only that Peggy, heaving a tremendous 
sigh, had supposed it would soon be time to 
think of return. ng home. 

The horse that was so good at going, we 
have omitted to state, had at a certain small 
hosteiry, ‘‘Goat and Compass’’ by name, 
shown signs of rebellion. Stir from that 
door he would not, and Lord Glencore, to 
cut short the difficulty, had proposed that 
they should leave the brute there to get a 
feed, while they took a stroll in the park. 

Returning from this walk they passed the 
**Star and Garter.”’ 

“] say, a dinner in there wouldn’t be half 
bad fun,’’ said Freddy. 

‘‘Oh, 1 don’t think so,’’ replied Glen- 
core. 

** Why, have you ever been there 

‘*Yes, I dined there twice this season 
with Lady Jane and your sister.’’ 

And achill ran through the young man 
as he recalled the dreariness of those solemn 
ordeals. 

‘*Oh!” said Freddy, drawing in his back 
as if about to succumd, while Peggy burst 
out laughing. 

A bright inspiration came suddenly to 
Glencore. 

‘‘Why shouldn’t we stop here now,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ have dinner, and go home after ?”’ 

Freddy and Pegey came to a sudden 
standstill, absolutely dumb with the brillian- 
cy of the proposition. 

‘*That’s what we'll do,’’ continued the 
enthusiastic Glencore; and he made as if 
to turn in at the door, but Peggy stopped 
him. 

‘*T don’t think we can,’”’ and she looked 
at Freddy, significantly. 

**No,”’ came the answer, a trifle crest- 
fallen. ‘‘I expect they wouldn’t stand 
tick in there,’’? was added by way of expla- 
nation. 

‘*That isn’t of any consequence to you,” 
exclaimed Glencore. ‘‘It’?s as my guests 1 
invite vou. Think how often your mother 
has entertained me.’’ 

‘Oh, I’m not proud,’”’? laughed the de- 
lighted Freddy. ‘‘Isn’t this first-rate, Peg? 
Come on.’’ 

But Peggy still hesitated. 

‘*T don’t know whether I ought—whether 
it’s quite right with you,” and though her 
face was turned to both, her eyes were fixed 
on Gliencore. 

‘And [ your uncle that is,’’? exclaimed 
Freddy. ‘‘and he going to be. Shut up, 
do.’’ 

And considering this speech to be conclu- 
sive, Freddy cut short further discussion by 
at once turning into the hotel. 





IV. 

Well, if any dinner ever was a success, 
that one was. What they had, or how the 
courses came, not one of them knew, but, 
to quote Freddy, everything was A 1, and 
plenty of fizz with it. Undoubtedly the fizz 
set all their tongues running faster than be- 
fore. Gradually on Freddie it began to 
have a slightly composing effect, so that, 
the dog cart having been sent for and 
brought to the door, he magnanimously in- 
sisted that going home he would sit behind 
and leave the ribbons to be handled by 
Glencore. 
The clock struck nine before they were 
fairly off, and then, Peggy exclaiming at 
the lateness of the hour, Glencore said: 

** But it won’t matter much, will it?”’ 

“No,” said Peggy, a trifle bitterly. 
‘* Harris knows I'll look after Freddy, and 
there’s no one to bother abeut what becomes 
of me.”’ 

* You bave neither father or mother, have 
you?”’ 

Glencore put the question gently, and 
not waiting for her answer, weni on to tell 





her that he had lost his parents when a child 


and was, like her, lonely, with no one to 
care for bim. 

* Yes,”’ said she, ‘' but you’re a man with 
lots of money, and 1’m poor and dependent; 
and then it’s horrid to be a girl. Ever 
since I can remember I’ve heard nothing 
else but all l owe to everybody, as if it was 
my fault that I owe anything to them. I 
can’t help having been born. ‘Here I am, 
and until 1 die here I mast stay. Not de- 
pendent, though. l’ve only waited to be 
taught something. I’ve had to owe that 
much to grandmamma.”’ 

Lord Glencore remained silent, and, 
thinking that probablly her troubles were of 
no interest to him, Peggy changed the sub- 
ject. Directing his attention to Freddy, 
now silently sleeping, she managed to prop 
the lad up into a more comfortable position, 
and assented to Lord Glencore’s remark 
that he did not seem like the rest of the 
family. 

Then silence fell on them, and for a time 
nota word was spoken. Suddenly, as if 
from out of what she was thinking, Peggy 
said abruptly: 

‘* Are you very much in love with Adda?” 

“1! I’m notin love with her at all.”’ 

** But you're going to marry her?” 

‘* Who says I am?” 

“ Why, everybody; and grandmamma, I 
know, means you to.”’ 

‘*1 see, and that makes you think it quite 
certain?’’ 

Peggy laughed contempiuously. ‘It 
wouldn’t make it certain with me,’’ she 
said, *‘but men seem different; what she 
chooses they do. Oh, I haven’t patience to 
think of it,”” and the great brown eyes she 
turned on (Glencore sparkled indignantly. 
“‘Why, do you think, unless I loved some- 
body dearly, I’d marry him to please grand- 
mamma? Never! She knows that as well 
as Ido. She may illtreat me, but she can’t 
make medo what I won’t; I’d die rather. 
Snall I tell you what 1 mean to do?’’—she 
was speaking very fast and excitedly—‘‘ I 
mean torun away. You'll promise me not 
to tell any one, won’t you? I mean to go 
very soon now—if I can before they come 
home. Other girls earn their own living, 
80 why shouldn’t {[? I’m not stupid, and 
I’m awfully strong.’’ 

‘** But where will you go?’’ 

**Oh, 1 know, but that I don’t mean to 
tell. Perhaps loughtn’t to have said a 
word about it to you, but it slipped out, and 
you won’t betray me, will you? most of all, 
don’t breath a word to Adda; she hates me 
and—well, there’s no disguising it—1 hate 
her. When you’re married to her—’’ 

‘*Which I never shall be,’’ interrupted 
Lord Glencore decidedly. Peggy faced 
round and looked her surprise at him. 

‘*Don’t look Iikethat at me,’’ he said 
hastily; ‘‘ I mean wha’ I say.”’ 

‘*Youdo? Oh, I am awfully sorry.” 

** For her or for me?”’ 

‘*1 don’t think I was thinking of either 
of you. It was for myself—there’s so few 
ever care to be kind to me.”’ 


**And you think I should be?” 

Peggy didn’t trust herself to speak, but 
her head nodded assent. 

‘* Let me tell a secret to you, Peggy,’’— 
he quite unconsciously called her by her 
name. ‘' Do you know that 1 mean to run 
away too?” 

** You!”’ 

** Yes; only I want somebody to run 
away with me. Can you guess who?’’ 


as a7? 

‘* Somebody I’ve seen to-day.”’ 

‘** To-day!’ 

The eyes of each looked into the other's 
questioningly. 


**Can’t you guess who?” 

Lord Glencore’s voice came tramalous- 
ly. 

**Oh, you kuow,’’ he said, ‘‘I see you 
do.”’ 


‘* Me!’ Peggy spoke the word bieath- 
lessly. 
‘Yes, you. You will go, won’t you? 


You've no one to care for you, and I have 
nobody tocare forme. Why shouldn’t we 
care for each other? I’d try and make you 
happy, and I'd certainly be good to you, 
and in time you might get to—well, to like 
me, you know.”’ 

“*In time! why, [ like you now.” 


‘*Youdo? Ob, Peggy!” 
* * * * * 
‘*Say! What’s up with you two?” It 


was Freddy speaking—Freddy, whose very 
existence they had forgottem, but who, in 
common with all sleepers, awoke at the very 
moment he was not wanted to. 

‘* What do yon think?” said Glencore in 
a whisper; '* had we better tell him?” 

‘*Yes,’’ said Peggy; ‘‘ up to now my only 
friend has been Freddy.”’ 

So Freddy, thoroughly wide awake now, 
was desired to lean forward and between 
the two conveyed what it was their inten- 
tion to do. 

‘*T say, what a chouse for Adda!” roared 
Freddy, delightedly; ‘‘ but here, you know, 
you'll have to marry Peggy.” 

‘Certainly; of course; that’s what we 
mean to do.’”’ 

**Do we?” said Peggy. 
never thought of that!’’ 

‘“‘Didn’t you?” said Freddy, assuming 
the air ofa Mentor, ‘‘but I did though- 
You must be Lady Glencore before [ see the 
last of you.’’ 

‘Bat, Freddy, think of grandmamma; 
you would get into the most awful trouble. 
No, it would never do.’’ 

‘*Stuff and rubbish!’ and Freddy snap- 
ped his fingers; ‘‘ what, I should like to 
know, can a couple of women do? Besides, 
I’m not going to blabon myself—never fear. 
How can 1 help it if, while ruralizing with 
my tator, you choose to bolt with Glen- 
core?”’ 


**Oh my! why, I 


V. 

Arrived at Thorndeau, happy and uusus- 
pecting, Lady Jane and her daughter wait- 
ed for Lord Giencore in vain. Even to 
‘*dear Lady Somerton’’ not aline had come 
from him. As every one said, it was so 
strange, so incomprehensible. ‘* You don’t 
think anything could have happened to him, 
Lady Jane?”’ 

With a brave spirit, worthy of a better 
woman, Lady Jane answered that she did 
not feel anxious in the least. Lord Glen- 
core had spoken to her of having several 
most important things to settle, and natur- 
ally at times such as these—Lady Jane was 
forced into a little vagueness of speech—a 
thousand thivgs cropped up which one had 
never dreamed of before, still her heart be- 
gan to have misgivings, and her courage to 








sink a little lower, when all was revived by 


a paragraph in one of the papers inform- 
ing all whom it did not concern that Messrs. 
Bullion & Gold had been intrusted with 
the family jewels by Lord Glencore with a 
view of ascertaining which had best be re- 
set to suit their future lovely owner, 

** Adda!” Lady Jane signaled to her 
daughter to follow her, and in her own room 
she pointed out the notice. 

“Mother! oh, Lam sogiad. I kept on 
thinking of those jewels. Everybody says 
the diamonds are more than lovely.”’ 

‘*What a droll creature though!’ ex- 
claimed Lady Jane, ‘‘ without saying a word 
to you! I wonder whether he fancies we 
are getting the trousseau ready?’’ 

‘IT shan’t do that; it?sso0 unlucky. I 
wish he would settle it though. I want it 
settled now. Couldn’t you write, mam- 
ma???’ 

‘** My dear, I have written.” 

‘* And had no answer?”’ 

**Not a line. Colonel Gossett called, as he 
was asked, at the house in town, and was 
told that Lord Giencore was away, his ad- 
dress not known, nor when he would re 
turn.’’ 

** Extraordinary!’’ 

‘* {t is, but we inust remember he is a very 
extraordinary young man.”’’ 

‘*T don’t want reminding of that,’’ and 
Adda sighed lugubriously, ‘‘if he wasn’t 
an Earl.”’ 

‘*No, no, no, no, dear. Never mind. 
Things of that sort are better not said even 
to me. In this world we must not expect 
to have everything, you know; and women 
are spared a great deal by not being too 
infatuated with the man they are going to 
marry.”’ 

‘Only this is such an awkward position 
tobe placedin. I don’t mind so much 
here, but we are due at the Fallowsfields on 
Tuesday, and if he does not turn up there, 
what then?”’ 

‘Oh, I don’t mean to wait longer. I 
shall go to town myself—that is, if we don’t 
hear—and question his major domo. If 
there is anything to find out you may safely 
trust to me.’’ 

‘It’s more thau afortnight now,’ said 
Adda discontentedly. 

Lady Jane sighed. ‘‘ There seems to be 
nothing else for me than worry.’’ 

‘*What more?”’ 

**Oh, well, I didn’t want t> bother you, 
and if everything else was going right I 
shouldn’t let this trouble me. It’s a let- 
ter 1 had from Harris. She says that Peggy, 
if you please, has chosen to run away from 
home. Harris hopes I won’t worry myself 
or biame her, as the young lady has had it 
in ber mind forsome time. That’s grati- 
tude, you know—alter all I’ve done for 
her.”? 

‘*[’m sure I should let her be. Shea’ll 
never come to any good end, that girl. 
Haven’t I always said so?’’ 

** All IL hope is she'll take another name; 
ours is such @ very peculiar one.’’ 

“And if Glencore came to know it, it 
might be very unpleasant for me.’’ 

**Ob, that need in no way give you any 
trouble. Be very certain there is some one 
objectionable in every family. Of course 
some inquiries will have to be made, bat 
beyond telling Harris to keep the thing 
quiet, I can’t at present take any steps in 
the matter.’’ 

‘* Very likely she’s back again by this 
time.’’ 

‘I shoaldn’t wonder,’’ said Lady Jane, 
absently; and then, after a moment’s panse, 


before we goto the Fallowsfizlds I was to 
write to them, and manage to bring iu some- 
thing about whether they expect Glencore. 
It’s just possible that they may have heard 
from him, 

Adda considered this an excellent idea 
and Lady Jane putit at once into execu- 
tion, managing to insert a question of appar- 
ently burning interest which needed an 

immediate reply. 

The reply came, and in a postscript the 
writer was so sorry that Lord Glencore was 
prevented coming to them, fearing it might 
be a disappointment to Adda. 

‘* My dear,’’ said Lady Jane. ‘'I must 
gototown. I dare say Lady Somerton will 
guess why, ‘although | shallinvent some 
reason to giveher. I fear LI was indiscreet 
in losing sight of this young man. But 
don’t despair; nothing is beyond remedy. If 
l can only find out where he is, rest assured 
this will never happen again.”’ 

‘*Talways thought you were too san- 
guine,’”’ said Adda, ready to vent her dis- 
pleasure on everybody. ‘‘Idon’t believe 
he ever wanted to marry me, only you would 
have it he did.”’ 

Lady Jane went to London, was absent 
a week, and then returned, a sadder but 
not wiser woman. Not a trace could she 
find of Glencore, nct a word had she heard 
of him. 

‘And Peggy,’’ said Adda, ‘* what about 
her?”’ 

**Nota syllable. She had been gone a 
week and more before Harris wrote to me. 
it seems, however, a planned thing. She 
had it if her mind for at least a year.”’ 


‘*T wonder,”’ said Adda, ‘‘ will he ever 
turn upag.in?’’ Her theughts had reverted 
to Lord Glencore. 

**Of course he will,” said Lady Jane de- 
cidedly, ‘‘and we must profit by the les- 
son we have learned from him. Now, my 
dear, go off and tell Stevens to come to me. 
Ihave a trying ordeal before me to answer 
all the questions that the people here will 
put, 1 heard them in tits of laughter over 
their afternoon tea. I begged Lady Somer- 
ton to excuse me until dinner. 1 really 
don’t feel as if I could face them then. Ah 
Adda,”’ and Lady Jane nodded her head 
mournfally, ‘* perhaps some day, when you 
have daughters of yourown, you may know. 
Talk of martyrs! You have only to look at 
mothers.’”’ 

That evening when Lady Jane joined the 
guests assembled in the drawing room, she 
noticed that every one looked at her with 
an air of inquiry, It had been agreed at the 
request of the hostess that not a word on 
the subject uppermost in the minds of all of 
them, should be mentioned until after din- 
ner. Pour Lidy Jana, sittingin a fool’s 
paradise, actually fancied the object of her 
absence had lost its interest to everybody, 
Alas! a mine was about to explode, and 
Lady Somerton, nettled at the want of con- 
fidence shown, was the one to set the match. 

Advancing to the comfortable armcbair, 
in which, the ladies having :vturned to the 
drawing-room, her smiling guest was re- 
clining, she said: 





‘Of course, dear Lady Jane, you have 


she added, ‘I've been thinking. Suppose | 


seen the announcement in the Z'imes of to- 
day?’’ 

‘*“No, indeed; I waited until I got here to 
look atthe paper,’’ and she stretched out 
her hand for it Jauguidly. ‘‘ Anything of 
interest?’ 

“‘To you, yes, of great interest, 1 should 


at St. Simon’s church, Battlesea, Peggy, 
only child of the late Wynford Magnus, 
Esq,, to Harold William, tenth Karl of 
Gilencore,”’ 

Adda gave a bound. 

** Peggy!’ she shrieked ‘* Mother! Ob!” 

But Lady Jane interrupted her. With a 
Supreme effort the modern martyr rose to 
the occasion. 

“Be calm, dear child,” she said, ‘‘ See 
what your coldness has driven him to. 
However, poor fellow, in spite of his disap- 
pointment, he was determined, it seems, to 
marry one of the family.’’—Zouisa Purr. 
in Longman’s Magazine. 
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Methods of City Schools, 


In vain have I told you that five hours 
daily attention to books, to recitations, to 
instructions, is all that any growing child 
can safely endure. ‘No, no!’ you cry 
** give them more lessons—give them tacks 
to do at home;’’ and your children go 
through their school lives with the shadow 
of the coming task always falling upon the 
task just finished. The gentle, obedient, 
loving and affectionate little ones suffer, 
while the dear bad boys won’t even make 
an effort, and thrive accordingly. The 
teacher can sometimes go home with his 
work finished for the day, the pupil never. 

Now, if I will not permit this wrong to 
be perpetrated in the school under my 
charge, you take your boy away and send 
him to Mr. Examination Hunter’s school; 
and you take your girl out of Miss Honest’s 
department and send her down to Miss 
Showoff’s school; and then you point wiih 
paternal pride to the great load of books 
your little ones stagger under as a proof of 
the superior efficiency of those two princi- 
pals, ‘‘ whom we all respect.’”” Then, when 
your little girl graduates, and Miss Showoff 
orders all the graduates to wear white 
dresses and tea roses and to come in car- 
riages, and to drape their desks in white, 
you ail say: ‘‘ She has no right to give auy 
Such orders, and it ought to be stopped, 
and’’—you get the dresses and the tea 
roses and the carriage, and you attend the 
reception; and it is all so beautiful, and the 
members of the mutual admiration society 
do speak so mellifilaently—buttered honey, 
a3 it were—that you are as proud of your 
daughter as a drum majsron parade. And 
then you go home, and your daughter has 
typhoid fever or spinal meningitis or some 
other Latin disease, and you lay the blame 
on Providence. Who is to blame if the sup- 
ply of sham education be exactly p1opor- 
tioned to your demand for it?—Science. 

Shooting the Burglar. 

A well-known young man of this city, 
who will recognize himself as the hero of 
this thrilling tale, shot and mortally wound- 
ed a large aud expensive pier glass in his 
father’s parlor. 

He came in very late (after an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to unlock the front door with 
bis umbrella) through an unfastened coa'- 
hole in the sidewalk. Coming to himself 
toward daylight, he found himself—spring 
overcoat, silk hat, ‘‘ jag’’ and all—stretched 
out in the bath-tub. 

With some little diffienlty he reached his 
room, and was just about to light tae gas 
with his night key, when he heard a suspi- 
cious sound on the lower floor. Convinced 
that it was burglars, he wended his some- 
what tortuous way toa table near by and 
took from the drawer his loaded revolver. 
He made noise enough going down stairs to 
have announced his coming to a deaf man, 
but finally reached the parior door and erept 
through the doorway on all fours. 

In the middie of the room he rose to his 
knecs. A dark figure rose simultaneously 
in front of him. As the young man raiscd 
his pistol, the morning twilight flashed on a 
gleaming weapon in the hand of the other. 
‘*Hol’ on, mic! m’fren!” the young mai 
exciaimed. ‘I’ve gie! got sh’ drop on 
you!” 

The pistol flashed simultaneously; the 
house rang with a loud report, aud a crash 
of glass instantly followed it. 

When the startled family reached the spot 
the brave scion of the house of——sat on the 
floor amid the debris, carefully examining 
himself in search of wounds, while a smile 
of riguteous triumph shone in his face. 

“I bic! brougha’m down!’ he murmured. 
When he discovered that his deadly bul- 
let had obiiterated his own reflection in 
the dig parlor mirror, his triumph grew 
beautifully less, and he then and there 
swore off, ‘‘for good ana all,” he says.— 
Albany Journal. 
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A Brave Deed, 

Woen the famous mine in front of Peters- 
burg had been completed, and the National 
troops drawn up ready to charge the enemy’s | 
works aS soonas the mine had done its 
work in creating a breach, the signal was 
given just before daylight, the fuse was 
lighted, and the command stood waiting 
with intense anxiety for the explosion which 
was to follow. Bat seconds, then miautes, 
then tens of minutes passed, and still no 
sound from the mine. ‘The suspense became 
painful, and the gloom of disappointment 


say. Listen. ‘Onthe 12th of September, | 





a 
FORAKER’S YOUTH. 


How the Sobriquet “Little 
Came to Be Applied to 
ernor. 

| _It was during Ben FPoraker’s schoo), 
days, says the Philadelphia News, th, "i 
incident occurred whose relation i: ~ 
| newspapers years afterward won on "a 
in his first Gubernatoria| campaign ~ bi 
| the sobriquet of “ Little Breeches,” 7 1588 
One very busy summer when eight 
; Miné years old and going to a Summ 


Breech 
age 
Ohio’, Gow, 


or 


school his pantaloons gave out They } 
previously been patched by his indusy " 
mother in the late evenings after wy 
gone to bed. But now they had teas 7 
beyond the possibility of any more whey, 
ing. 3 Patch. 
The day this happened, while poor, bli 


ing Benny was studying at schoo 


1 and tr 
ing as best he could ¢ Pele: 4 


) hide the rentg in hi 


pants, his loving mother was planning. 
oo tle powher Was planning ang 
contriving how she eould rig him out With g 


new pair. 
Her sister, Julia Scott. had come , 
that morning to help with the day’s ati 
Bo Julia Scott and Maggic Foraker pnt mo 
wits together to see what they could do "4 


the matter of breeches foe poor Benny a 
“Haven't you any cloth at all in t 
house?” asked sister Julia Scott Pte 
thing you could make over—no notk aa os 
‘No; nothing but that jeans in the lo 
and I have no time to weave.” . ™ 

“Now, Maggie, just think,” persisted 
Ben’s sympathizing Aunt Julia, « haven’ 


you any old bag that we could cut up” 
+ -_" 

“Why, we bought a new sack of Coffea 
when the men were coming to fix the dam, 
The coffee sack is double and the insige Sacig 
18 pretty good, strong stuff.” 

“Get it,” said Aunt Julia, “and I'll het 
you make the breeches. We'll make it aq 
somehow.”? 

That night, when blushing and honest 
hearted Benny came home from schoo] be 
was told that he should have anew pair of 
pantaloons in the morning. 

The next morning Ben put them on with 
some disappointment in his heart and Couns 
tenance. ” 

While his mother was putting up his dine 
ner for him to carry to school Ben sidled up 
to her, and, with tears in hiseyes, a tremblg 
in his voice, and deep sorrow inhiss DSitivg 
soul, said: 

“Mother, I can’t wear these breeches ta 
school. All the boys and giris will laugh Ey 
me.”’ 

“Oh, never mind,” said the cheery-voicad 


Q 


mother, kindly hiding a motherly sympat ay 
that was paining her own heart. “ Nevep 
mind. Let ’em laugh if they want to. You 


just study hard, and when you get tobeg 
smart and learned man nobody will ask 
what kind of breeches you wore when yoy 
went to school.” 

So Benny went to school in his coffee-sack 





' tents, and understan 


breeches and “let ’er laugh.” 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 
How a Model Young Man Was Almost 
Captured by a Loving Maid. 

They were sitting together on the verands 
in the dim twilight, says the Boston Courie, 
The robin had sung his last song and the 
fireflies were beginning to light their lamps. 
The pensive beauty of an early leap-year 
summer evening was around them, and 
from the azure canopy the planets and the 
brightest of the stellar lights were begin 
ning to peep, those silent but eloquent her 
alds of the night. It was an hour for love 
and calm delight. 
“I suppose, Mr. Jones,” said the maiden, 
breaking an eloquent pause, ‘I suppose you 
expect to marry some day?”’ 

“I do, Miss Sinith.” 

“And you mean to be a kind husband, no 
doubt?”’ 

“T intend to be a model in that respect.” 

“You will surround your wife with every 
comfort, furnish her with plenty of pocket 
money, stay at home with her evenings in 
stead of going to some horrid club, treat her 


mother, if she has one, with kindness and 
respect, and all that sort of thing, ha! hal 
Ah! you young men intend so much—you 


will be this and that; I’ve heard of you,” 
and she shook her finger playfully at him 


“You may indulge in raillery, Miss 
Smith, but, lassure you, you have exactly 
described my intentions. You may smile, 


but I have made up my mind that when [ 
am married I will be every thing that aa 
amiable and affectionate wife could desire.” 
“That being the case,’’ said she, “and 
this being leap year—”” 

“Oh! by the way,”’ he cried starting up, 


the object of her questions flashing upos 
his mind, “I hope you will pardon me—hor 
stupid of me—this conversation is very 


pleasant and I would gladiy prolong it—but 





I have just remembered that I left my 
rooms open and all my papers er 
posed on my desk. [ must run. if I lost 
any of those papers 1 would be ruined 
Good night,’’ and darting down the steps 
he fled. 

“* By jings,”’ he said a few moments later, 
as he wiped the perspiration fron v 
“that wus a narrow squeak! How cute she 
wasi Ansther moment and she would have 
had me, and she’s twenty-seyeu if she’s 4 
day.” 


A STINGING REBUKE. 


Outraged Company Punished 
Their Thoughtless Host. 

An incident which happened at a dim 
party of gentlemen recently is worth setting 
down for the reflections it suggests, writes 
the Boston correspondent of the Providence 
(R. I.) Journal. One of the was 
known to be a dipsomaniac, although after 
a severe struggle, he had succeeded 2 
breaking away from the dreadful habit of 
intemperance which had come {roi disso 
lute ancestors. His only safety lay in total 
abstinence, and although on this occasion 
wine was abundant, he did not taste it 

At length it occurred to the host that & 
practical jest would be amusing, and by bis 
direction the waiter filled the tumbler 0: his 
guest with gin instead of water. There 
being no difference in the appearance, and 
there being no reason for suspecting evih 
the dipsomaniac raised it to his lips. The 
instant he tasted it he comprehended what 
had been done, and without a word, he se 
the glass down and left the room. His 
nearest neighbor, astonished at his uncere 
monious leave-taking, turned to see what 
was the matter, when the grins of the 
waiter directed his attention to the still full 
tumbler. He took it up, examined the con: 
ling in turn the crue 


How an 


guests 


joke that had been plcyed, he foliowed the 
example of the victim, aud with only a glance 
of indignation by way of farewell to the 
host, he, too, left the room and house His 
neighbor in turn sought and found the c& 





overspread the anxious faces of otficers and 
men. The fuse had been spliced about 
midway. It was now thought that there 
was a defect in the splice, and that it was | 
at this point that the fuse was hanging fire. 
The day was breaking, the enemy was be- 
coming alert at sight of our unmasked co!- 
ums, there was not a moment to ba lost. 
Lieutenant Doughty and Sergeant Rees, of 
the 48th Pennsylvania infantry, now vol | 
unteered to examine the fuse. They enter- | 
ed the long dark gallery which led to the | 
mine, and without stopping to calculate ihe 

chances of life, calmly exposed themselves , 
to one of the most horrible forms of deaths, | 
With no excitement to lend them its intoxi- 

cation, with nothing to divert their minds 

from the fate which seemed to await them, | 
they followed the course of the fuse through 

the long subterranean passage, found the | 
defect at which the spark bad been arrest- ' 
ed, and made a new splice. On their return | 
the match was again applied, and the train 
was now prompt to doits deadly work. 
These men displayed even a higher order 
of courage than those who afterwards 











charged into the breach.— Century. 


and all hail, King Wool. 


planation of this singular breach of 6 
quette, and the action of the others having 
furnished him a clewto the sharpest me 

of expressing the indignation any right 
minded man must feel, he, in turn, com 
temptuously leit the table. 

To cut the matter short, every guest 2 
turn, amid a silence so impressive that the 
host lacked either the nerve or the pre 
ence of mind to break it, departed im utter 
silence, until the giver of the feast was oe 
to digest as best he might this bitter - 
most richly merited rebuke upon his oY 
rageous conduct. Th isa satisfaction 1 ) 
able toadd that the dipsomaniac had ny 
courage and presence of mind to get ag 
carriage and drive home at ence, where 
remained until he had conquered the cra” 
ings excited by the taste of alcohol be 
unwittingly taken. 

Khe Reign of Starch. 

Now that starched linen is yielding a an 
ly to soft wool it is interesting to know - 
the reign of starch has continued for a 
tle over 800 years. The first to teach - 
hely how to starch linen was @ es ‘ 
an, Mrs. Dingley. She charged $25 for ad 
ing the art, and §2 for showing ho Ae 
make the starch. Starchin those eye 
made solely from wheat; but now, et of 
1841, it is made mostly from corn. pom the 
our daily physical discomfort come spot 
use of stiffened garments, pacer 
the neck. Let the reign of starch | 
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(Continned from first page.) 
ble to make the consumer & 


is lia 
ble, and is after a few trials. 


ner from cheese 
a your industry must, as I said 
nd upon the exertions 
before, largely depen¢ UP ‘ 
and good judgment of those interested in 
it, I would be forgetful of my duty as ® 
public journalist if 1 failed to call the atten- 
tion of cheese-makers in the State to the 
fact that they have, to some extent, lost 
ground in the past few years, when the 
quality of their product is compared with 
that of other states and our Canadian neigh- 
bors. New York cheese comes into the 
Detroit market and sells at ap advance over 
Michigan—or the great bulk of it. I know 
of at least one factory in the State which 
has obtained half a cent above New York 
cheese prices right along; but it was an ex- 
ception this past year. The product of that 
factory is sold as soon as ripe, and at the 
close of the season could not fillthe demand 
for its cheese. I have never quoted its prices 
in the FARMER, because they would have 
been set down as incorrect. Our Canadian 
neighbors, too, are making wonderful pro- 
gress in cheese-making. and are turning out 
a product very even in quality, well flavor- 
ed, and which is destined, if our American 
cheese makers are not aroused, to command 
a premium in the foreign markets over our 
makes. Now, this should not be so. New 
York, lllinois or Canadian cheese makers 
are pot better situated than are those of 
Michigan, and to allow them to pass you in 
the race would be discreditable in every 
way. Perhaps taffy would be better re- 
ceived in such a place than plain talk; but, 
gentlemen, we cannot make facts different 
from what they are by ignoring them. Let 
the cheese-makers of Michigan be up and 
doing, or they will be left behind in the 
race with others. Improvement is the 
motto of the age—improved agricuiture, im- 
proved sto:k, improved methods in all in- 
dustries are what all are striving for, aud 
those who reach them are the ones who be- 
come successful in their calling. 

To butter-makers 1 would say a few words 
before closing. The past two or three years 
have seen a great improvement in the butter 
product of this State. The introduction of 
the gathered cream system has not only 
Jightened the burdens of the farmer’s wife 
but has given a very even quality or butter 
which has commanded an advance over the 
great mass of butter made in the old way. 
Consequently there is more good butter on 
sale in our cities than ever before. Besides 
this, the introduction of creameries as an 
aid to the butter-maker has been a great 
boon to her and added much to the quality 
of her butter. There are private dairies 
sending their butter into Detroit to-day that 
receive fully five cents per pound above 
ordinary creamery, made on the gathered 
cream system. Why, at a Woodward ave- 
nue store you can see the lezend in the 
window, ‘Jersey butter from Senator 
Palmer's farm, only 40 cents per lb.”’ And 
I know others who are not noted people in 
any way except for the quality of their bat- 
ter, who are doing equally as well as the 
Senator’s farmer. But there is yet much to 
do before Michigan can hope to rival her 
sister States of New York, Pennsylvsnia, 
Illinois or even Wisconsin in butter-making. 
There is yet a large percentage of butter 
made in the State which is far from being 
what it should be. Tons of it are sold for 
grease every year in Datroit, and yet it re- 
quired as much milk, as much time and 
labor to produce it as butter which was sell- 
ing at very remunerative prices. It is bet- 
ter to sell cream rather than make poor but- 
ter. If your time is too much occupied to 
give proper attention to the business, or 
you have not proper appliances, don’t try 
to make butter when you caa sell your 
cream. It will save you time, trouble and 
money, for your butter, under such condi- 
tion:, will not be apt to bring a hizh price. 

ldo not believe that Sutter-makipg will 
ever be overdone if quality is only all right. 
The consumption of butter increases yearly 
becauie people are using it in place of fats 
of other kinds. The demand for good but- 
ter is never met, and the great majority of 
people in cities pay good pricss for an in- 
ferior article. 

There is no article of the cuisine which 
demands more neatness and cleanliness 
than butter. A good butter-maker must be 
neat from the very nature of the business, 
as well asa good manager, and we hope to 
see many thousands of them in this State 
who fuldll all the conditions necessary to 
entitle them to the distinction of being first- 
class butter-makers. I have great faith in 
the improvement of the character and repu- 
tation of Michigan butter. 1 want to see 
good prices prevail, for that will be a great 
inducement for continued progress in this 
direction. Weare free, toa large extent, 
ofthe incubus of “butter substitutes,’ al- 
though they have done incalculab!e damage 
to the export trade, cutting down this im- 
portant branch of the business fally one- 
third through the reputation they have e3- 
tablished tor American butter. Th's lost 
ground must be rezained, and this can 
only be done by improving the product. 

I suppose I ought to give some statistics 
to show the importance and zrowth of this 
industry, but the length of this paper ad- 
monishes me that is time to bring it to a 
close. Besides, other papers will probably 
cover this ground fully, and thus supply my 
shortcomings in this and other directions. 

And now, gentlemen of the Michigan 
Dairymen’s Association, on your enter- 
prise, skill and good judgment will depend 
largely the reputation of the State as a pro- 
ducer of dairy products. Your success will 
be her success—and in exact proportion 
will dairy husbandry rank with other in- 
dustries. You have eyery motive to induce 
you to use every eff ort to succeed—financial 
profit, the wish to have your product stand 
well when compared with others, and the 
natural wish not to ba outdone by others, 
whether of this or foreign lands. With a 
high grade of products, your market is 
boundless, and it would be a matter of 
pride to every citizen of our State to see 
Miehigan products of every description in 
the front rank. Her grain and fruit-grow- 
ers, her stock men and manufacturers are 
keeping abreast of thoze in other states, 
and in the grand march of progress, I have 
faith that Michigan dairymen will yet be 
found close to the head of the procession, 

and representing a great and prosperous 
industry. 





The first government vessel ever built on 
the Pacific coast was launched at San Fran- 
cisco on the 19th. The vessel is called the 
Charlesten. 


eed 


BUTTER AND CHEESE, 

At a meeting of the N. Y. Dairymen’s 
Association, at the request of the Dairy 
Commissioner, a committee was appointed 
to prepare a paper containing directions for 
making butter and cheese for export, 80 as 
to secure the best possible results. The 
report of this committee was a3 follows: 


EXPORT CHEESE, 


First the mil« is supposed to be of a nor- 
mal standard. The temperature at which 
to add the rennet should be 80 to 86 degrees. 
Use sufficient rennet to coagulate in fifty or 
sixty minutes. The time to cut curd is 
when it will split clean and free from the 
finger when put into the curd. Agitate the 
milk slightly until signs of coagulation ap- 
pear. Stir gently with the hands for about 
five minutes before heat is applied. Apply 
heat gently, using one hour to bring the 
heat to 98 degrees in summer and to 100 
degrees in the fall. Stir for ten minute. 
after the massis heated to the desired points 
Then stir occasionally until the curds seem 
well cooked and are firm to the touch. Now 
remove the whey. lf the maker desires to 
use a curd sink, let him now throw the curd 
into the sink and let it drain. Stir it well 
and keep from matting until ready to apply 
the salt. If the maker wishes to grind, 
allow it to pack in the vat orsink. After 
the degree of acidity desired is reached, the 
curd is to be cut upand ground. The salt 
can now be applied. In either case the 
curd must be kept warm. Do not let it get 
below 90 deg. Pat to press at about 80 deg. 
Apply the pressure gently for the {first 
hour. Keep the cheese in the press until 
after dinner the following day. Keep all 
cloths, followers, and hoops clean and sweet. 
Scald them every day. This is necessary to 
keep a clean, bright surface. Keep the 
cheese shelves clean. The temperature of 
the curing-room should be kept at about 70 
degrees, and be kept well-ventilated, vet no 
wind should be allowed to blow,on the 
cheese. Kuaow that your thermometers are 
correct. 
HOME-TRADE CHEESE. 

To make home-trade cheese, set at lower 
temperature, cook lighter, stir less, and salt 
Make it a point to retain moisture in 


your cheese. 


less, 


BUTTER. 

It is important that the cows should be 
adapted to the purpose. The breed should 
contain the proper elements for making but- 
ter. As proper feed we recommend a mix- 
ture of bran, corn, oats, mill feed, and peas, 
with a small amount of linseed meal. 

This feed should be mixed in proper pro- 
portions. The cows should be fed and milk- 
ed with regularity. The water should be 
pure, the stables well ventilated, the cows 
kept clean, and the most careful and pains- 
taking care had in all places for cleanli- 
ness. The cows should be milked, if possi- 
ble, always by the same person. As soon 48 
the milk is drawn it should be set for cream. 
The utensils should be scalded always after 
being used, and kept perfectly clean and 
sweet. The cream should be raised within 
twenty-four hours, after which it should be 
kept ata temperature of 45 degrees, until 
the ripening process begins. To perfect the 
ripening, warm the cream up to a tempera- 
ture of 62 degrees and stir it frequently. 
Then churn at a temperature varying from 
62 to 68 degrees, acourding to the season 
and surrounding temperature. No cream 
should be added after the ripening process 
has begun. When the butter has come 
about the size of wheat grains, draw off the 
buttermilk and put it in cold water. Agi- 
tate the butter a little, then draw off the 
water and repeat this process until the 
water runs clear. Take the butter out care- 
fully and weigh it. Then place it on the 
worker and salt, one ounce to the pound. 
Then work the salt in and pack the butter 
immediately. 





A Brave Correspondent. 

Angust Rogy, a traveler ot some note, has 
just sailed from New York, ona tour around 
the world in the interest of agriculture and 
stock raising, combined with alove of ad- 
venture. He proposes to make a compari- 
son of agricultural methods and stock rais 
ing in foreign Jands with those of America, 
and has equipped himself for adventure 
in the Jungles of Africa and among the 
wild tribes of Arabia, which latter country 
he will penetrate to the interior in search of 
the history and origin of the noted Arabian 
steeds. Mr. Rogy will carry a battery com- 
prising an elephant gun, a rifled and smooth 
bore barrel,a 50 caliber express rifle, a 
double 12 gauge fowling piece, and two 
Smith and Wesson revolvers. He will also 
have a detective camera, which does its 
work instantaneously, and he has asserted 
with determination that he will takea 
photograph of a lion before killing the ani- 
mal. The American Farm News of Akron, 
Obio, has commissioned Mr. Rogy for this, 
and will publish and illustrate his letters. 





Slayton & *Todd’s flooring and handle fac- 
tory is to be removed to Cadillac. 














Geterinary Pepartment 


Umbilical Hernia in a Colt. 











Paw Paw, July 14, 1888. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have a sucking colt, a mare colt, foaled 
May 2, that is raptured at the navel, I first 
noticed it when the colt was about two 
weeks old. It was then about as large asa 
walnut with shuck off, now about as 
large as a goose egg. The opening through 
the lining is about as large as a man’s 
thumb. Can you advise me through the 
FARMER what to doforit. SUBSCRIBER. 





Answer.—Umbilical hernia in the foal 
usually occurs soon after foaling. In such 
cases it is better to call a veterinary sur- 
geon, as professional assistance is often 
necessary in redusing the hernia. The 
covering membrane of a hernia of this char- 
ac‘er ia thin, and sometimes adherent to 
the protruded intestine. In the absence of 
such aid, take a piece of thick sheet lead, 
large enough to cover the tumor, hollow it in 
the middle sufficiently to fit the surface over 
the umbilicus smoothly. Drill holes in it 
sufficiently large to encourage @ drip. Cover 
this plate of lead with cotton cloth, and 
keep it in place over the hernia by proper 
bandages, not too tightly drawn. Then 
send for a veterinary surgeon, who will give 
you proper instructions; or, what would be 
better, give the case in his hands for treat- 
ment, as the knife is sometimes necessary. 





Gommercial. 








DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 


Dgrroit, July 20, 1888, 


FLOUR.—Market unchanged. Large buy- 
ing of Minnesota brands for export report- 
ed, and ga'd to be at an advance. Quotations 
00 car lots are as follows: 

Mich’ 

Michigan pateuere 2 EB 
Minnesota, bakers,.................. 418 
Minnesota, PALODEB.. ee ccecccccceee 475 
Rye. . ceeccecccccoscccs © 
EAOW GTNGOB.  oice dei civcccccccsccsves OOD 
WHEAT.—The market is 1}gc higher on 
spot wheat as compared with a week ago. 
This of course is for old. Futures show an 
advance also, but not so great, as new wheat 
will soon be ready for delivery on contracts. 
Some new has already found its way to this 
market from Southern Indiana. The harvest 
is in progress in the southern counties of this 
State, and will be general the coming week. 
The yield is somewhat better than anticipat- 
ed, ut will not be above 70 to 72 per cent of 
an average. Foreign markets appear to be 
stronger. Closing quotations in this market 
yesterday were as follows: No. 1 white, 920; 
No. 2 red, 880; No. 3 red was not tested. 
In futures No.2 for July delivery sold at 
85c, August at 82%oc, and September at 84c. 
No. 3 red far August sold at 79}¢c, New No. 
2 red sold at 8éc per bu. 

CORN.—Again lower. No. 2 spot quoted at 
480, and No. 4 at 464c per bu., with light de- 
mand. 

OATS.—Quie. and white are considerably 
lower. No. 2 white quoted at 37\c, and No. 2 
mixed at 359 per bu. 

FEED.—Bran quoted at $12 75@13 ® ton, 
and middiings at $13@16. 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime for October deliv- 
ery quoted at $4 324% ® bu. 

RYE.—Quoted at 60c ® bu. for No. 2. 
BUTTER.—Market has improved. Fancy 
lots dairy sometimes bring 17c, choice 15@ 
16c, and fair 11@13c ® ». Creamery quiet at 
18@20c ®# hb. 

CHEESE.—Now quoted at 9@9c for full 
cream State, 94@10c for New York, and 8B 
8c for Ohio. Skims quoted at 5@8ec. These 
are jobbing prices. From first hands prices 
are \c lower. 

EGGS.—The market 1s steady at 15'4@l16c 
for fresh receipts. Demand good and receipts 
light. 

FOREIGN FRUITS.—Lemons, Messinas, B 


eee eeeee 


SESRAS 


B box; cocoanuts, ® 100, $3 75 @4 25; bana- 
nas, yellow, ® bunch, $1 25@2 50. Figs, 11@ 
2c forlayers, 14@l6c for fancy. Pineapples, 
$2 50@4 B® doz., and very scarce. 

BREESWAX.—Steady at 25Q30c B® D., as to 
quality. Supp -y good. 

HONEY.—Market dull; new quoted at 4@ 
15¢e forchoice comb and 7@8c for extracted. 
Stocks large and little inquiry. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Good stock is quoted at 
9@l0c ® b. for Michigan and 11@12c fo 
Ohio. Market dull. 

MAPLE SYRUP.—Quoted at $1Q@1 25 ® gal- 
lon for Vermont. 

DRIED APPLES.—No sun dried in market. 
Quoted at 7@7}¢c for evaporated. Demand 
light. 

SALT.—Michigan, 80c per bbl. in car lots, 
or 85c in 10-bbl. lots; dairy, $1 80@2 10 per 
bbl.; Ashton quarter sacks, 72c. 

BALED HAY AND STRAW.—Market firm. 
Timothy quoted at $14@14 50 for No. 1 and 
$12 for No. 2; mixed, $8@850 ® ton. Straw, 
$7. These prices are for car lots on track. 
BEANS.—Nothing doing. Quoted at $2 45 
@2 50 ® bu. 

POTATOES.—New soutbern are selling at 
$2 25@2 60 B bbl. Receipts increasing. 
ONIONS.—The market is quiet and steady 
at $3 25@3 50 ® bbl. 

HIDES.—Green city, 1@41c ®8 DB., country, 
54 @éc; cured, 80; green calf, 444@5c; salted, 
do, 6@6c;sheep-skins, 50c@$1 25 each; balls, 
and stag grubby hides \ off. 
APPLES.—Quoted at $2 75@3 ® bbl., as to 
quality. Boxes, 40@6ic. 

PLU MS.—Quoted at $5@7 per stand or $2 
@2 50 per 24 quart case for Wild Goose, the 
only kind in market. 

HKASPBERRIES.—Cases of 1-bu. quoted at 
$2 753 for biack and $3 75@4 for red. Cases 
of 12 quarts sold at $1 50, and 16 quart cases 
of biack at $1 35@1 40. 
GOOSEBERRIE3.—Quoted at $3@3 50 ® 2- 
bu. stand. The supply about equal to the de- 
mand. 

HUCKLEBERRIES.—In better supply, and 
quoted at $3 50@4 ® bu. 

POULTRY.—Live quoted as _ follows: 
Chickens, 929c ® b.; roosters, 5c; turkeys, 
10c; ducks, 6Q7c; spring chickens, 15c ® Db. 
Per pair, pigeons, 25c; young ducks, 30@40c. 
The market Is firm at quotations. 

EARLY VEGETABLES.--Dealers are sell- 
ing at the following range of prices: 
Tomatoes 60@75 8 % bu. box. Cu- 
cumbers, 30@35c @ doz. Radishes, 25c 
@ j.doz. bunches. Onions, 2ic ® doz. 
bunches. String beans, $1 00 ®@ bu. Wax 
beans, $1 00@1 25 @ bu. Cabbages, $1@1 35 
¥ bbl. Green peas, 75@$1 per bu. Celery, 25c 
per doz. bunches. 

WATERMELONS.—Quoted at $20@25 # 100. 
Demand only fair. 

CHERRIES.—Sour quoted at $2 75@3 00 
® bu.; no sweetin market. 
CURRANTS.—Offered at $2 ® bu. for either 


red or white. Supply good. 
CIDER.—Common, 8@9c, and clarified, 10 
@lic ® gal. 


PROVISIONS.—Barreled pork unchanged; 
lard a shade higher; smoked meats firm and 
shoulders a little higher. Market generally 
tirm. Quotations here are as follows: 


Mess, neW........++- Secvicscccee 41 14 50 
amily... ech OME sestess 15 2% @15 75 
BROT CORT. 0.0 ccccccrcccccsccere 16 00 16 25 
Lard in tierces, @ B........... . 8 84 
Lard in kegs, @ D........+++... ° 8 8% 
RMD vihatees saecsehebecene | ON 12% 
Shoulders, ® D......... é seve 8 8% 
Chaice bacon, @ B..... ethan 0p 10% 10% 
Extra mess beef, per bbl........ 50 
Tallow, @ W....-ceccceeceseceess 8% 4 


HAY.—The following is a record of tae 
gales at the Michigan Avenue scales for the 
week up to Friday noon, with price per ton: 
Monday—36 loads. Nine at $12; seven at 
$10; six at $13; four at $11 50; three at $11; 
two at $14; one at $18, $16, $15 50, $14 60 and 
$12 50. 

Tuesday—31 loads: Seven at $12 and $11; 
three at $12 50 and $11 50; five at $10; two at 
$13 50; one at $18, $17 50, $16 and $13. 
Wednesday—19 loads: Four at $14, $12 
and $10; two at $13 and $11; ore at $17, $13 50 
and $12 50. 

Thursday—30 loads: Six at $12; four at 
$17, $13 and $11; three at $14 and $10; two at 
$1150 and $10 50; one at $18 and $12 50. 
Friday—16 loads: Seven at $12; three at 
$10; two at $11 and $10 50; one at $17 and 
$12 60. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





At the Michigan Central Yards. 


Friday, July 20, 1888. 
CATTLE. 

The receipts of cattle at these yards pum- 
bered 525 head. All but about 60 head were 
cattle billed through to Buffalo, or westerns 
consigned to local dealers, For the few on 
sale there was a good demand at prices fully 
as high as those of last week, 


C Roe sold Brooka a mixed lot of 20 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 1,010 lbs at $3 50. 

Haywood sold Farnam a mixed lot of 6 
head of good butchers’ stock avy 758 lbs at 





$3 25 and 8 fair cows ay 1,100 lbs at $3, 
C Roe sold Caplis a mixed lot of 13 head of 


thin butchers’ 

T av 800 Ibe 4; ery av 843 Ibs at $2 76 and 

Haywood sold Hulbert a choice steer 

welghing 1,180 Ibs at $4 25 and 2 coarse cows 

and 2 bulls to McIntire ay 945 Ibs at $2. 
SHEEP, 

There were only three lots of sheep on sale, 
and they were disposed of at prices 25 cents 
per hundred higher than those of last week. 

Eeowneh sold Munahan 232 av 75 \bs at 


C Roe sold Suilivan 96 ay 78 Ibs at $3 50. 
Brownell sold Sullivan 97 av 84 ibs at $3 75. 
HOGS. 

Three lots of hogs were offered, and sold at 
prices that ranged a strong 10 cents over 
the prices of last week. 

’ tim sold Webb Bros 80 av 153 lbs at 


Haywood sold Webb Bros 15 av 194 lbs at 
40, 
C Roe sold Webb Bros 18 av 180 Ibe at $6. 


King’s Yards. 
Friday, July 20, 1888. 
CATTLE. 

The market opened up at these yards with 
782 head of cattleon sale. Only a few loads 
of western cattle were on sale, but quite a 
large number were received during the week, 
consigned to the loca! dealers. The Michigan 
cattle on sale were of rather @ poor average 
quality, and there was no really good cattle 
among the receipts. The demand was active 
and the market ruled firm at strong last 
week's prices. The following were the closing 

QUOTATIONS: 


SU ANG) 50002600460 bAbb 59004004 Beed ® 00@5 25 
Extra graded steers, weighing .,dvuU 
SR MUU Saves. c s4canc<he0s aden baes 4502475 
Choice steers, fine, fat and we 
formed, 1,100 to 1,300 lbs.... 4 WA 40 


Good steers, well fatted, 
Ee Bete IB. cate esasecstcreteawe 
Good mixed butchers’ stock—Fat 
cows, heifers and light steers 3 %Q3 
Coarse mixed butchers’ stock—Light 
thin cows, heifers, stags and bulls 2 40@2 
= benbs sdgeansees 6000sc0ueesees 2 Wg 


" woighing 
3 7% 
5 


Shook sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 
20 head of fair butcbers’ stock av 966 ibs at $3. 
Sullivan & F sold John Robinson 19 mixed 
westerns av 830 Ibs at $310; 7to Helierav 


$2 70. 

Seeley sold Sullivan & F 3 good butchers’ 
steers av 1,073 lbs at $8 80. 

Lacey sold John Kobinson4 bulls av 1,027 
lbs at $2 40. 

Hili sold Genther 4 good butchers’ steers av 
1,020 ibs at $3 85 and 5 good cows to Wreford 
& Beck av 1,040 lbs at $3 25. 

Lovewell sold Duff 4 bulls av 730 Ibs at 
$2 25 and 6 fair butchers’ steers to Lomason 
av 1,000 lbs at $3 50. 

Hogan sold Sullivan & F 10 good butchers’ 





box, $5005 59; oranges, Messinas, $6 5027 00 


cers av 982 lis at $3 90. 
Jacox sold Knoch 5 good butchers’ 
| av 1,020 ibs at $3 90. 
Page soid Hersch 4 good butchers’ steers av 

| 1,195 lbs at $4. 
| Merritt sold Svilivan & F 6 good butchers’ 
| steers av 9€8 Ibs at $3 90. 
| Gieason sold Hersch 2 fair butchers’ steers 

av 1,040 lbs at $3 40; a mixed lot of 7 head 
of good butchers’ stock toJ Wreford av 870 
ibs at $3 25, and a good butchers’ steer weigh- 
ing 1,135 Ibs at $4. 

Walle sold Sullivan & F 6 good butchers’ 
steers av 1,028 lbs at $3 75. 

Campbe.i sold Sullivan & F 3 good butchers’ 
steers av 960 Ibs at $3 90. 

Culver sold Goodison a mixed lot of 18 
head of good butchers’ stock av 940 lbs at 
$3 25. 

Adams so)d Mason 8 thin heifera av 720 lbs 
at $3 and 3 stockers to Sullivan & F av 787 lbs 
at $2 50. 


| Bt 
steers 


of thin butchers’ stock av 695 lbs at $2 75. 

Bowman soid Murpby a mixed lot of 10 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 694 Ibs at 
$2 65 and 8 to John Robinson av 1,082 lbs at 
$2 60. 

Page sold Caplis a mixed lot of 19 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 760 lbs at $2 75. 

G Spencer sold Burt Spencer a mixed lot of 
19 head of fair butchers’ stock av 1,007 lbs at 
$3 10. 

Gieason seld Marx a mized lot of 8 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 947 ibs at $3 15; 6 


Rauss av 1,068 !bs at $2 60. 
Purdy sold Kolb a mixed lot of 8 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 703 ibs at $2 60. 
Cash solid Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 10 
head of good butchers’ stock av 897 lbs at 


head of fair butchers’ stock av 840 Ibs at $3. 
McHugh sold Bussell a mixed lot of 19 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 913 lbs at $3. 

Clark sold Kraft 3 good butchers’ steers av 
1,085 ibs at $3 75. 

Capwell sold Burt Spencer 4 fair butchers’ 
steers av 962 Ibs at $4 and a mixed jot of 5 
head of fair butchers’ stock to Grant av 824 
Ibs at $3. 

Gleason sold Kamman a mixed lot of 22 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 736 lba at 
$2 50. 

Lovewell sold Brooka 7 stockers av 862 !bs 
at $2 80. 

Philpot sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 5 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 500 lbs at 


$2 75. 

Scofield sold Sullivan & F 5 good butchers’ 
steers xv 972 ibs at $3 85. 

Purdy sold Voigt a mixed lot of 11 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 859 lbs at $3 25. 

Philpot sold Marx a mixed lot of 5 head ef 
thin butchers’ stock av 948 lbs at $2 75. 

Guthrie sold Voigt a mixed lot of 5 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 696 lbs at $2 75. 

Clark soid Brooka a mixed lot of 14 head 
of good ‘butchers’ stock av 915 lbs at $3 40 
and 9 thin ones to Stonehouse av 806 lbs a3 
$2 70. 

Hope sold Brooka a mixed lot of 10 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 896 Ibs at $3 40. 

Cash soid Sullivan & F 10 stockers av 727 
ibs at $2 50. 

Scofield sold Stonehouse a mixed lot of 18 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 766 lbs at 
$3 10. 

Webb sola H Roe a mixed lot of 7 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 790 Ibs at $3 20. 

Cash sold Heller a mixed lot of 7 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 674 lbs at $2 75. 

Walls sold Denk a mixed lot of 6 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 680 lbs at $2 60. 

Haley sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 
11 head of good butchers’ stock av 950 Ibs at 
$3 30 and 6 tair ones to Mason av 720 lbs at 
$2 80. 

McMullen gold Denk a mixed lot of 5 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 666 lbs at $2 65 and 
a bull weighing 610 Ibs at $2. 

Longcor sold Murphy a mixed lot of 8 head 
ef thin butchers’ stock av 642 lbs at $2 70 
and 8 fair butchers’ steers to J Wreford av 
900 lbs at $3 60. 

Craver sold Reagan a mixed lot of 17 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 820 lbs at $2 90. 


The offerings of sheep numbered 1,020 head. 
The demand for sheep was active and prices 
15@25 cents per hundred over the rates of 


last week. 
Cash sold Morey 53 av 90 lbs at $3 85. 
Purdy sold Fitzpatrick 137 av 72 Ibs at 


$3 30. 
Pearson sold Loosemore 65 av 71 lbs at $3. 


Pinkney sold John Robinson 188 av 64 lbs 


at $3. 
Hoimes sold Wreford & Beck 107, part 
lambs, av 75 lbs at $3 60. 
ey ae Fitzpatrick 44, part lambs, av 72 
55. 


lbs at 
Ingersoll sold Young 32 av 73 Ibs at $3 and 
14 lambs av 53 lbs at $4 50. 
Rupert sold Andrews 136 av 72 lbs at $3 15. 
Mervzitt sold Loosemore 46 av 67 lbs at $3 25. 
Rupert sold Loosemore 22 culis av 60 lbs 


at $2 15. 
HOGS. 


The offerings of hogs numbered 803 head. 
Buyers were on hand early and soon disposed 
of the receipts, sellers realizing an advance 
of 10cents over the prices of one week ago. 
The prices paid are the highest of the year. 

Patterson sold Webb Bros 40 av 203 lbs at 


065. 
Webb sold Rauss 33 av 180 lbs at $5 90. 
Cash sold, Webb Bros 27 av 140 lbs at $5 80 
and 20 av 218 lbs at $5 90. 
Campbell sold Webb Bros 12 av 181 lbs at 


65. 
Lane sold Webb Bros 62 av 169 lbs at $5 80. 
Merritt sold Webb Bros 32 av 121 lbs at 


90. 

+ eandtiok sold Rauss 48 av 162 lbs at $5 80. 
Beach sold RS Webb 62 av 147 lbs at $5 75. 
Ketcham sold Rauss 38 av 124 lbs at $6 75. 
Switzer & Ackley sold Webb Bros 12 av 195 

Ibs at $5 90. 

Purdy sold Webb Bros 68 av 160 lbs at 
$5 75 and 20 to Ranssav 173 lbs at the same 


price. 
Sullivan sold Webb Bros 28 av 143 lbs at 
90. 
Holmes sold RS Webb 16 av 221 lbs at $5 90. 





75 | 
2 25@3 00 , 


805 lbs at $2 65 and 6 to McGee av 855 lbs at 


Kalaher sold Mclatire a mixed lot of 8 head 


thin ones av 625 Ibs at $265 and4 bulisto— 


50. 
Patton sold S Flieschmana mixed lot of 8 | 


ranney sold RS Webb 31 ay 191 lbs at 


Shepard sold R 8 Webb 12 av 194 Ibs at $5 75. 

Capwell sold R 8 Webb 9 av 173 Ibs at $5 80. 

Purdy sold Rauss 44 av 131 lbs at $5 75 and 
20 to Kuner av 106 Ibs at $5 80. 

Craver sold R 8 Webb 19 av 180 Ibs at $5 90. 


Buffalo. 


CATTLE.—Receipts 13,193 against 13,263 the 
previous week. The market opened up on 
Monday with 192 car loads on sale. The de- 
mand was active and about all were sold at 
an advance of 10@15 cents over the prices of 
the previous Monday. Good to choice 1,400 
to 1,500 Ib steers sold at $5 75@6, good 1,300 
to 1,400 lb do, $525@5 65; good 1,200 to 1,300 
Ib do, $4 85@5 25; good 1,100 to 1,200 Ib do, 
$4 85@4 75, and good 1,060 to 1,100 Ib do, $4@ 
4 35; mixed butchers’ and fair to good cows 
and heifers, $3 50@4; inferior to fair do, $2 50 
@3; inside and outside qnotations for fat 
bulls of fair to ehoice quality may be set down 
at $2 50@3; if extra, $3 25; stock bulls quiet 
at $2@2 25; stockers and feeders nearly nomi- 
nal, there being little or no call for them from 
any quarter; quotable at $2 75@3 to $3 26 for 
choice. There were no cattle on gale Tues 
day or Wednesday, but on Thursday there 
} was 360 head. There was a fair demand at 
: prices about the same as those of Monday. 

On Friday there were 1,060 nead of catt.e on 
‘gale. The market was active but prices were 
_ 10 centslower. The following were the clos- 
ing 





QUOTATIONS: 
Extra Beeves—Graded steers, weigh- 
ing 1,500 to 1,600 lbs..............., 
{ Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 
formed steers, weighing 1,400 to 


{ 
‘ 


i 500 CD Dnata idl daw ce 044 aoece 5 40) 
Good beeves—Weil-fattened steers iaeeeiite 
weighing 1,800 to 1,400.............. 4 25@5 65 


4 35@4 75 
averagin 
000 to 1,100 lbs, of fair to goo 
GBM siricccevcsterdsivcscccesccccces 8 
Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- 
mon steers and heifers, for city 
slaughter, weighing 900to 1,000 lbs, 2 
Michigan stock cattle, common to 


50g4 (0 


T5@A 25 


SS SAR, SP omy eae 2 50@3 00 
Michigan feeders, fair to choice..... 3 00@3 25 
Fat bulls, fair to extra......... 2 2543 00 


, SHEEP.—Keceipts 42,400, against 34,600 the 

previous week. There were 42 car loads on 
sele Monday. The demand was active and 
firm at the prevailing prices of the middle of 
the week, with a fair business on shipping 
account, Common to fair were sold at $4@ 
4 50; fair to good at $4 50@4 80 and extra up 
to $5; culls and common, $2 50@3 90, and 
rather dull; inferior and common western 
lambs, $4 50@5 50; good to choice, $6@6 50; if 
extra, $6 75. The market was steady on 
Tuesday and a little weak on Wednesday and 
Thursday, but not quotably lower. On Friday 
the sheep market was dull but prices were 
about steady. Commonto fair sheep sold at 
$4@4 50: good to choice, $4 50@5; lamps, com- 
mon to choice, $4 50@6 50. 

Hoos.—Receipts 49,526, against 28,376 the 
previous week. The offerings of hogs on 
Monday consisted of 41 car loads. The mar- 
kei ruled active at an advance of 5 cents over 
Saturday's pr.ces and all were sold. Pigs 
brought $5 25@5 50; light mixed, $5 80@5 90; 
selected Yorkers, $5 95@6 10; selected medium 
weights, $6 20@6 30, bulk of sales at $6 25; 
rough, $5 10@5 35; stags, $4 15@4 30. On 
Tuesday prices were 5(@10 cents lower, but 
this dec\ine was recovered on Wednesday, and 
on Thursday there was an advance of 10@15 
cents. On Friday the demand for hogs was 
active with 1,2u0 on sale. Yorkers and 
medium weights solid 5@10 cents higher and 
closed firm. Good to choice Yorkers brought 
$6 2U@6 30; fair do, 16@6 10; seiected medium 
weights, $6 30@6 35; pigs, $5 35@5 60. 





Chicago. 

CATTLE.—Receipts, 35,656 against 40,491 
last week. Shipments 12,081. The receipts of 
cattle on Monday numbered 10,439 head. The 
market opened up active for good cattie, of 
which the supply was comparatively small 
and full former prices were paid for them’ 
Common grades were slow and 10@15 cents 
lower. Shippers and exporters bought native 
| steers av 1,061 to 1,597 Ibs at $3 90@6, prin- 
; cipally at $5 15@5 75; some 1,524 lb steers sold 
at $6; coarse 1,466 lb steers at $4 85, and 
.1,218 lb gragsers at$4. A car load of old- 
! fashioned beeves av 1,597 lbs sold at $5 60, 
rand choice eattle av 1,270 lbs at $5 75. 
| Dressed-beef men paid $1@5 75 for 1,016 to 
| 1,430 lb steers. Some 1,230 lb grassers sold 
| av $4; some 1,030 lb steers sold at $4 60; some 
| 1,087 Ib steers sold at $550, and 1,234 lb Ne- 
| braska steers at $550. Most of the native 
steers sold at $4 75@5 50; yearlings av 802 to 
803 lbs sold at $4 6U0@4 75. Native butcher 
stock unchanged. ‘The demand for stockers 
and fesders was more active on local account, 
but the outside demand was rather light. 
Values were steady and unchanged. Texas 
cattle met with a good demand and former 
prices were well sustained. Texas cows sold 
at $1 75@2 55, steers at $265@4 20. Fair to 
good native cattle ruled steady on Tuesday, 


but other grades were weak. On Wednes- 
day the market was steady, and on Thursday 
ruled strong witha slight advance on best 
native cattle. On Friday the receipts nuw- 





ber 10,000. The market was s:ow and prices 
5@10 cents lower. The following were the 
olosing 
QUOTATIONS: 

Fancy bred beeves.............e.seee- #6 306 45 
Good to choice 1,300 to 1,550 lbs...... 5 85@6 25 
Medium to good ,1,100 to 1,250....... 4 99@5 60 
SE I ins aS teak b06e00 0 veenee 40@5 20 
Native grassers, 950 to 1,300........... 3 75@4 5u 
Distillery-fed steers..............0..05 80@5 
Fancy native cows and heifers....... 3 15@3 60 


Common to choice cows, 850 to 1,100 


| RRR Ree o evccce, 1 SENSIO0 
Poor to best bulls, 900 to 1.800 lbs..... 2 50@s 30 
Texas steers 740 to 1,100 lbs........... 2 50@4 25 
Stock steers, 500 to 900.............006. 2 60@3 60 
Feeding steers, 900 to 1.200. ......... 3 50@4 10 


Hogs.—Receipts 55,122 against 72,961 last 
week. Shipments 26,582. The receipts of 
hogs on Monday numbered 20,137. The 
market opened active and strong on Monday, 
but later it weakened, and closing quotations 
were 5 cents lower than those of Saturday. 
Poor to prime light sold at $5 55@5 90; in- 
ferior mixed to choice heavy, $5 55@65 95; 
skips and culls, $425@5 40. Prices were 5@ 
10 cents higher on Tuesday and advanced an- 
Other 5 cents on Wednesday, reaching the 
highest prices of the season. The market on 
Thursday advanced 5@10 cents and closed 
strong. On Friday the market opened excited 
and 15@20 cents higher higher; but before the 
close a part of the advance was lost. Poor to 
prime light sold at $5 85@6 26; inferior mixed 
to choice heavy $5 90@6 45; skips and culls 


$4 25@5 65, 








Absolutely “ure. 


This r never varies. A marvel of purity. 
pow yholesomeness. More economical 


r 
—— ordinary nd cannot be sola in 
than a ude of low test, short 
it 
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BUY THE BEST and SAVEMONE} 
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The Michigan Farmer 


scription to the Farmer. 
teed to give satisfaction. We are contracti 
our customers at about cost. 


each Machine, which is guaranteed to give 
money will be refunded. Address 


Qne-Quarter the Usual Price! 





The above represents the Machine which we sell 
It is very nicely finished, perfect in all respects, 


0 Agents’ and dealers’ 
best Machines obtained by ordering from us. 








USIUMA 


1OO‘'ZIS AINO AOIva 


“ABUL 9Y} OF UO dIUDsSqnSys 


S,.AB8A B8UO Saepnyou] 








at $17 and throw in Year's Su. 
nae and zuarer 
ng for large quantities and furnishing ther, », 

profits can be saved and one o: . 
A full set of attachments included 


Satisfaction or it may be returned poe 


tae 


GIBBONS BROTHERs 
Publishers Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Mick 





Potatoes, Apples, 


WE BUY Beans, Eggs, 


Dried Fruits and sell on commission. 
fully for prices. 


FIATHEWADT & CO. 
22 Central Wharf, Boston, 


GENERAL COMMISSION 


Hay’ 
Produce, 


Write us | eh 


| 
zaLzns | BO 


Established 1873—Members Chamber Commerce | 





A WONDERFUL PROCESSiO) | 


hat? Why the constant stream of H 
le and Sheep continually passing a 


Inu 


. Union Stock Yards, Chicag 
NE AND BLOOD 





OO PEOPLE USE 


Quer 6,000 
EFDS. 
D.M.FERRY&CO 


),O 
AY'S 
Ve 
are admitted to be tha 


% Largest Seedsmen 
in the world. 

; D.M.FERRY &C0’S 

gee liiustrated, Deserlpe 
¥ tive and Prieed 


SEED 
ANNUAL 


Sor 18838 
will pe masied FREE 
ALL applicanta, 
and to [ast sea- 
son's customers 
without ordering 
\\< it. Invaluabletoall, 
Sr, Every person using 
5 Garden, Field or Flower 
if 


4: 

a 

DS should send for it, 
* Address 
y D. M. FERRY & OO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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DOOR PRAIRIE 
LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Clydesdales and Cleveland Bays. 


DOOR VILLAGE, IND. 
Style, Action and Quality, 
combined with Good Pedigrees. 
IMPORTATION JUST ARBIVED. 
Terms to Suit Purchasers. 

CALL AND SEE THEM. 
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phe Graters, Sorghunmt Mill 
Jelly achinery (Steam and Fire) Al 


kinds of Mill Suppiies. Illustrated Catalogue free 
Cc. G. HAMPTON, Detroit, Mich. 


NS Bopy BATTERY! 


jt WOMAN. Contains l0degrees of 
strength, Current can be in- 
creased, decreased, re- 
versed or detached at will, 
and applied to any partof the 
body or limbs by whole fam!?ly. 
Cures General, Nervous 
and Chronic Diseases. It 
is light, simple and superior to 
all others. Guaranteed for 
one year. Our Large Hilus- 
trated PAMPHLET zgiv- 
ing prices, testimonials, mech- 
anism, and simple application 
for the cure of disease will be 
sent FREE to any address. 


CO., 191 State St., Chicago. 
may26-lyr 


THE GREAT REMEDY! 


PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 


COLIC MIXTURE 


— FOR — 


Hiorses, Cattle and Sheep 










DR. OWEN BELT 








Over 250 Horses with Colic Treated in 
the Detrolt Fire Department With- 
out the Loss of a Single Animal. 


This assertion is verified by published Annua. 
Reports of the transactions of the Detroit Board 
of Commissioners, A record which chal 
1 the world; better than any number of in 
dividual testimonials. 

It will Cure in Horses: Colic, Cramp, In 
tion, Diarrhoea, Dysentery and Disordered Kid 


neys or Bladder. 
t will Cure in Cattle: Indigestion, Colic, 
hee 


Hoove or Blown, Diarrheea or Dysentery. 

It will Cure in S : Colic, Hoove, 

or Dysentery, when given accerding to directions 
IT WILL PAY 

Every ownor of a Ho Cow or Sheep to keep 

this invaluable remedy always on hand for cases 

ofemergency. Each bottle contains eight ful 

doses for Horses and Cattle and 8 doses 

forsheep. A single dose in Colic when given in 

time usually has the desired effect. It will not 

spoil by age, 

PRICE, $1 00 PER BOTTLE. 


Prepared only by 


Prof. R. Jennings, Veterinary Surgeon 
201 First St,, Detroit, Mich. 
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Street Mew vors. 





gr Agents Wanted Everywhere. 














FERTILIZE 


During the past 25 years by the Thor 
wards Fertilizer Co, For pamphlets g 
formation address 


Thompson & Edwards Fertilizer (), 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
—_____jyist_ 
28,000 Acres of Lar 
IN WAYNE COUTY, MO. 


Good timber, farming and 
watered 
in the United States. Iron MountanR R.»i ae 
two others building. For sale cheap to clows: IM 
estate. H. M. NOEL & Cu., Bankes, 
jly7-t St. Louis, Yo, 


PURE SALT, 


DID YOU EVER THINK 


KAW BONE 


tich are constantly b 








ber, grazing 
No better for fru t and stock fay 





That Pure Salt aids its fine flavor toe]! 
seasoned with it. Ite preserving and ant 
qualities keep meats, vutter, chee 


{ That Impure Salt is as dancerous as impr 







weter. It i jures the health. its effect } 
kidneys being especially disastro oz 
stone 'n the bladder aud other d 
eases. Tne tighest medical aut es De 


emphatically coufirm this statement. | 

Liamond Crystal Salt is free fro 
megnesia and other impurities. Its Fi. 
delicious, its sTRENGTH unrivaled, its : | 
unequalled. ; 

It is especially refined for Best Tasiz wie 
Datry purposes. Itis cheap enough for ever 
body. Ask your grocer for 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALTER 


It costs but lit‘le more than ordicary é7 
salt, and less than the bist English, wh‘ 
so good. ja 


University of the State of 
New York. 


AMBRICAN 
Veterinary College! 


139 and 141 West Twenty-fourth &. 
NEW YORE cir 


ee de ce ee 
Chartered under Genera! Laws of the State o! 
New York, 1875, and by special Act of tte Leti 
lature in 182. 
The regular course of lectures will com 
in October. 
Catalogues and information can be bai ™ 
application to 


Dr. A. LIACTARD, 
may19-13teow Dean of the Faculty 


—_— 




























ERCHERON & 
French Coach 
Horses. All imported 
stock, selected in 
France 7 one of 
the firm. Home-bred 
stock the progeny of 
Selected sires and 
dams of the finest 
forms and most ap- 
proved breeding. We 
will make it to your 
advantage to deal 
with us. Prices low 
and terms to suit pur- tree tf 
chasers. Stock guaranteed Catalogue free” 
mail. SAVAGE & FARNUM, Detroit, Mici. 
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Ee pc fFRifND 
WERS. FRIEND 


MADE OF EMERY 


th hine. Farmers buy & 
1c machi Cc iT 


THE KN 


&. sight. Samples 
fo Weat Madison 






IFE. 


it. 
FOR SALE 


A desirable farm of 190 acres located in 0% 
the finest and richest agricultural sec 
Michigan, 3% miles from the City of Che: 

be sold very cheap. Terms easy. is 
ase eupoctualy poset me ne ese Lar 
a . For culars _ 

i BJ. CULBERTSON. Charlotte. Me 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARH! 
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EGEN ROS., OTTAW Le 
mporters a goeders 0 for 
Pertueron, Belgian Draft, and French (ot 

We have now over 150 head of import’ (ion 
stallions and mares on hand, Our imp 


2 : i” 
year have been selected from the best breed 
L Draft horses are’ 
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of France. Our Belgian 5 ae 

nersand recorded in Belgium wid Amer™ 

is all recorded in France and in Amery agin 

Coach horses are the best that could be for" 

We will be pleased to show our stock Locbaeny 

spondence invited and promptly ans 
26-181 . 





F 
STUDY, Book-keeping, Beporas! 


HOME Penmanship. arithmeto, oulars 
‘J 4 
fons, Buitslor * 


say sntee 
yf 
yi 


010-26 
Address G@LAE MANUF'G co. Albio2: 













For a “BIG INJUN” 8-Whoe! Sul 





















































